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OUTDOOR LIFE 


Vou. XI 


No. 5. 


THE OLD RED CAT. 


By L. L. GOODRICH. 


LIVE in the city of San An- 
tonio, Texas, and keep my 
hounds in a lot at my resi- 
dence; consequently they do 
not get the exercise that they 
require, so it is my custom 
a few weeks before the sea- 
son for chasing arrives to 
neck out one or two pair of 
them together, tie them to 
the buggy and let them trot 
behind when I go up town in 


the evening, as my business 





requires me to do every 
night. 
One evening when I had 


about concluded that the weather was cool 
enough to get out on a chase, I had tied four 
of the dogs to the buggy, and my son Lu and 
I had driven to the Plaza and stopped near 
the sidewalk. 

Several drivers from a nearby hack stand, 
as well as some passersby, had come up and 
were admiring the dogs. They were all 
black and tan—two dogs and two bitches 
in fine condition, and I was proud of them, 
as they were good to look upon and all-round 
good dogs for business. 

Lu sat in the buggy. and I got out to 
speak to one of my men. when I noticed a 
long, bony man and a boy stop on the side- 
walk near the buggy and look at the dogs. 
Judging from his appearance, there was no 
doubt that the gentleman resided in the 
country, and that the boy by his side was 
his son. The youth was about eighteen 
years old, tall for his age, angular and bony 
in his build, following the outiines of the 


elder one in form and features. The face 


of the old man well with a 
straight and wiry beard of light color, while 
the son’s 


was covered 


smooth face showed a heavy 
growth of large freckles. After looking at 
the dogs a few minutes they stepped from 
the sidewalk and approached me, and when 
I looked at the old man he asked, “Are them 
yourn?” TI answered that they belonged to 
me. He turned to his son and said, “What 
do you think of them, Bud?” The boy re- 
marked that they were surely fine, and that 
he would like to see them in after old Red 
The old one then asked, “Say, mister, is these 
what they call bloodhounds—that they chase 
men with?” I told him that they were fox- 
hounds and were not trained to trail men; 
that I did not want any men-trailing dogs; 
that the person who kept man-trailers and 
kept them in training, except as a strictly 
business proposition, was a misguided indi- 
vidual; that the average man would expect 
more from a dumb hound for nothing than 
he would from old Hawkshaw at ten dollars 
a day. If any of your friends or acquaint- 
ances lost anything, or had anything happen 
on the premises, no matter under what con- 
ditions, they felt justified in asking the serv- 
ices of both yourself and dogs without price; 
and in case the dogs did not unravel what 
to them was a mystery, and do it promptly, 
you could have the pleasure of hearing their 
opinion of your dogs and of yourself as a 


trainer, and such information as “tanned dog 


skin made good gloves;” that nothing was 
made in vain. And in case they had ever 
heard or read of any people who ate dog 


meat, would advise you that a market might 
be found at ruling prices. They can't see 
why a good dog, properly handled, is not able 
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to go into a crowd and bring out every per- 
son who ever had a suit brought against 
them for malfeasance or breach of promise 
of marriage, or any little indiscretion eligi- 
ble to be aired publicly, they will expect the 
dogs to locate the witnesses and all for—hot 
air. 

I told him that I kept a few dogs for my 
own pleasure in hunting cats, ‘coons and 
foxes, but that I was partial to cats. He 
asked where I went to find cats, and when 
I told him that I made trips as far away 
from home as one hundred and fifty miles, 
and would be gone twenty days, I saw that 
the old man was interested, and when he re- 
quested me to come put of the crowd and 
have a private talk, I felt that he might pos- 
sibly have cats in his neighborhood. As we 
walked away he asked my name, and when 
I told him he said his name was Aleck X., 
and that the boy, Bud, was his son; that he 
lived about forty-five miles from town, and 
that he would make me mighty welcome and 
assure me of some fine running if I would 
come out. He said that he had about 800 
head of sheep, and during the time the lambs 
were small he suffered some loss from the 
depredations of wild cats and coyotes. He 
also said that he had two good hounds, and 
although they might be a little slow, still 
they were willing. He also informed me 
that there were two cats that had roamed 
the range for- years and that his dogs had 
run them many times, but could do nothing 
with them. He knew the thicket in which 
they stayed, and the way they ran, and could 
find them at any time. He finally remarked 
that if we would come up and try them a 
whiz he would be glad, and would endeavor 
to make everything pleasant for us. He said 
he did not want to discourage me. He was 
satisfied we would catch some cats, but he 
did not think we would be able to get the 
two old ones, for in his opinion they were 
able to fool any dogs that would ever be 
put on their trail. And Bud seemed to agree 
with his pa in believing that no matter what 
we did, we would leave the old red cat in the 
range. 

Aleck then explained that one of the cats 
he spoke of was of a reddish color, and had 
been seen many times near the house after 
poultry and around the flock of sheep. The 
other was of a dark gray color, and both 


were large, old residents, and seemingly very 
crafty. I told him that what we most en- 
joyed hunting was old, healthy cats that 
never had been or could be caught; that he 
seemed to have the material that suited our 
desires in his district, and that my hunting 
partner, Bill, my son Lu, and I could be at 
his ranch in about twenty days; that we 
would come out with two wagons and bring 
along not less than ten dogs. 

He and Bud were delighted, and said that 
they would be in town again in two weeks, 
and would look me up, and I could then tell 
them what arrangements we had made and 
when we would start. In the meantime, I 
saw Bill. We set our time, and when Aleck 
came in I told him on what day we would 
be at his place. He said that at home they 
diu not talk of much else but the forthcom- 
ing hunt. He said the family was divided 
in their opinions as to whether or not we 
would be able to skin the two old cats—he 
and Bud being of the belief that we could 
never catch them, while his wife and daugh- 
ter contended that “them town fellers would 
sure get them, if they stayed on the earth.” 
He gave me directions as to the road, and I 
told him to thank the ladies for their ex- 
pressions of confidence in our ability. He 
started home after assuring me that they 
would have things in shape, and that he was 
a good deer hunter; and, furthermore, that 
if we would bring our guns we could enjoy 
some diversified hunting, as birds and deer 
were quite plentiful. I told him that we 
would come prepared for all emergencies, 
and we parted, glad we had met. 

Bill was at my house on the appointed day 
and we had everything in shape for a start 
the next morning; so, after an early break- 
fast I loaded ten dogs into the dog wagon 
and with everything necessary for ourselves, 
and a bale of hay and sack of oats for the 
horses, we struck the road and made over 
thirty miles. The next morning at sunrise 
we were on our way, and when we arrived 
at a farmhouse we made inquiry as to the 
point that we must leave the main road. 
About 11 o’clock we passed near a flock of 
sheep, and saw a long-haired Mexican com- 
ing toward us. He came up and asked if 
we were the hunters that were expected at 
Aleck’s house. He said his name was Elijio, 
and that the sheep he was herding belonged 
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to Mr. Aleck. He pointed out to us the lo- 
eation of his camp, and requested me to in- 
form his employer that he was suffering 
from toothache, and that he wanted to be re- 
lieved from the care of the sheep for a few 
days, that he might visit the city and have 
his aching topth extracted. He also told me 
to take the right hand road about one-half 
mile ahead, and it would lead me direct to 
the house, which was distant about a league. 
When we arrived at the ranch we found 
Aleck, Bud and a stranger in the yard wait- 
ing for us to come up, while Mrs. Aleck, a 
motherly-looking woman, and Sis, a strong 
miss of sixteen years, were standing on the 
porch, apparently sizing us up. 

After informal salutations and inquiries of 
health, I got down from the wagon and Aleck 
introduced me to a Mr. Hans. He gave me 
a very hearty shake of the hand, and when 
I got loose I had concluded that he had a 
strong grip and was glad to see me. Judg- 
ing from his rotund face and form, I con- 
cluded that he belonged to that sturdy class 
of yeomanry that, when kraut was plentiful, 
ate it as a regular diet, and when scarce, 
used it as a dessert. I felt that there was 
an affinity between Hans and myself, but I 
could give no reason other than the fact that 
my father was of that nationality known 
as Pennsylvania Dutch. The appearance and 
brogue marked Hans as dutch, but it was 
beyond my ken to class him as Pennsylvania 
or otherwise. The formalities passed, I in- 
formed Aleck of the request of Elijio, the 
shepherd. I saw that I had advanced an 
unpleasant subject. Aleck looked provoked, 
while Bud’s lower jaw dropped, and when a 
moment later Aleck remarked that he 
thought he could get along a few days, I told 
him that the man’s request was reasonable, 
and something must be done for him. Bud 
turned to his father and inquired if that nig- 
ger boy was still at the same place he men- 
tioned, and his father answered that he had 
met him going in when he came from town. 

I now saw through the state of affairs. In 
case Elijio went to town it would devolve 
upon Bud to care for the sheep, and he 
wanted to be in the hunt. Hans looked sym- 
pathetic, when all at once a thought seemed 
to strike him and he turned to me and said 
that he had frequently noticed on top of the 
cupboard at his home a pair of dentist’s 
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pincers. He would go over and get them, 
and I could pull out the Mexican’s tooth. | 
suppose he thought, as I was the oldest per- 
son present, that I would be the most capa- 
ble to do the job. Everybody looked at me, 
and Bud said, ‘Mister, will you pull it?” | 
told him that I had yanked out what was 
called milk teeth in horses, but that I did 
not feel qualified to fill professional dental 
engagements. However, in case Mr. Hans 
would serve, I would try and have the shep- 
herd submit to the operation and assist in 
every manner possible. Hans was consider- 
ing the matter seriously, and in my experi- 
ence I have observed that he who hesitates 
is often lost, so I spoke up and remarked 
that it was too bad for Bud to have to miss 
our fun, and when Hans noticed the look of 
solicitude among Bud’s freckles, he said, ‘‘I’ll 
pull at it once, if he will let me, and pull 
hard.” After my experience in the hand- 
shaking affair, and noting the breadth of 
shoulder and depth of jowl, I felt a suspicion 
permeate my system that in case he would 
be strenuous and fairly persistent, his efforts 
would be successful. Everybody felt re- 
lieved, and Bud placed his hand on his head 
and said, “Good boy.” As none of them 
spoke the Mexican language very well, it 
was thought best for me to go over and in- 
terview Elijio on the subject. Hans sad- 
dled his horse and started for his home, five 
miles distant, while Bud and I mounted a 
couple of horses and started to communicate 
with the shepherd, with the understanding 
that in case he would risk it, and receive 
treatment, Bud would remain with the sheep 
and Elijio would return with me. Lu and 
Bill would put things in shape around camp. 
When we found Elijio I inquired how his 
tooth felt, and he said that he was suffering 
a great deal. I told him that strangs things 
sometimes happened at opportune times; 
that the ways of Providence were intricate. 
However, in this instance, I had brought him 
hope of relief; that I had found in the per- 
son of a Mr. Hans, a gentleman whom I had 
just met at the ranch, a dentist of the old 
school, who was liberally supplied with the 
instruments of his profession, and who had 
hastened to his office to return to the ranch 
with the necessary tools; and if he wished 
to profit by his good fortune and leave the 
sheep with. Bud, and repair with me to the 
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house, he would be treated with promptness 
and skill. He mounted the horse that Bud 
had ridden down, and we started back. On 
the way he inquired of me as to what I knew 
of the gentleman’s qualifications as a tooth 
extractor. I told him that it would show 
ill-breeding and a lack of confidence to ask 
to see his diploma; that the fact that he had 
the instruments for such labor was or should 
be sufficient evidence that he was a gradu- 
ate. 

When we got to the house, Hans had not 
returned. Elijio sat down on a box and | 
went over and had a talk with Aleck, Lu and 
Bill. I told them that we attacked 
the Mexican it would never do to let him 
get away with the tooth, and that we had 
better lay him on the ground for safe keep- 
ing. I wanted Lu to get on one side and Bill 
on the other to hold his arms to the earth, 
while I recommended that Aleck get on his 
knees near his feet, and when the operation 
began, to fall onto his legs and hold them 
down so that he could not injure the dentist. 
Hans soon returned with the end of the 
handles of a rusty yet strong pair of forceps 
sticking out of his pistol pocket. I held a 
consultation with him, and told him the po- 
sition I wished the patient to occupy, and 
that he must stand astride of his body; that 
he must assume a professional air, and when 
he got hold of the tooth never to let go. He 
assured me that he would follow instructions 
to the letter, and when he parted company 
with the patient he would bear the offending 
bone away in triumph. He had tied his 
horse and pulled off his coat, and I said, 
sotto voce, “Remember you are a dentist,” 
and we stepped sprightly down to 
Elijio was sitting on the box. As we came 
near he opened his mouth like a young 
robin, and we walked up close and stared 
into his head. I explained to Elijio that 
it was impracticable for the professor to 
bring his dental chair, and that it would re- 
quire some time and labor to provide a suit- 
able headrest, and that the best available 
position would be prone upon the earth. 
Lu spread out a couple of burlap oat sacks, 
and Elijio lay down. He remarked that the 
position I should naturally occupy would be 
at his head, where I could offer advice, con- 
sultation and sympathy in his mother 
tongue. I got on my knees and locked my 


when 


where 
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hands into his long hair. I noted that my 
assistants were all in place. The “profes- 
sor” now stepped astride of the prostrate 
form with the pullikens grasped firmly in his 
right hand. Elijio opened his mouth very 
wide, and I observed an expression flit across 
his countenance that indicated an uncertain 
expectancy and some determination. Hans 
reached in and clamped onto the designated 
molar. All hands got down to business 
with a unanimity worthy of special commen- 
dation. The professor was doing his part 
with both hands, while I used all known 
means and two handsfull of hair to keep 
Elijio’s head on the burlap. Lu and Bill 
used their weight and strength on the re- 
spective arms under their charge, while 
Aleck lay on his legs and gripped them as 
a vise, so that he could not kick the oper- 
ator, while the subject struggled, suffered, 
groaned and seemed to be trying to swear. 
I hollered “Hang to it!’’ and Hans. contin- 
ued to attack the ivory with a vigor that 
Elijio endured with surprising vitality. Af- 
ter perseverance and persistent effort on the 
part of the “professor,” and (as it appeared 
to me) just before death got to the patient’s 
relief, the tooth came out. Hans was stand- 
ing straddle of Elijio and Aleck, and when 
the tooth ceased to resist, he partly lost his 
balance, and, to keep him from falling, gave 
way and sat down across Aleck’s neck. I 
immediately unwound my hands from the 
subject’s hair. Lu and Bill freed his arms, 
when he violently assumed a sitting position 
facing Hans, and grabbed his jaw with both 
hands, moaning in a fervent manner. He 
coughed, sputtered and blew blood freely 
over the “doctor’s’’ face and Aleck’s hair. 
Hans made a swipe at his face with his 
sleeve, and bounded to his feet, while Aleck 
untangled himself from Elijio’s legs and 
stood erect. I looked at the dentist’s right 
hand, and rejoiced when I beheld the pincers 
firmly holding a tooth that appeared to be 
all roots. After I got my wind I remarked 
that it was a very simple affair when a man 
had the proper instruments and understood 
his business, but Elijio rolled up his eyes and 
groaned frightfully. Mrs. Aleck and Sis, 
who were witnessing the operation, laughed 
in a boisterous and rude manner, while Lu 
and Bill also showed their “‘raising’”’ and en- 
tire lack of decorum by also becoming mirth- 
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fui I rushed to the wagon and hastened to 
bring forward a good stiff dose of Old Bour- 
bon in atincup. Elijio placed the red liquor 
where he seemed to think it would do the 
most good, and after a few minutes got upon 
his feet and remarked that he was glad it 
was over. He soon left for the sheep camp, 
bearing two doses of eight-year-old on the 
inside, a pint flask of same in one coat 
pocket, and in the other a bottle of Radway’s 
Ready Relief, while in his mind he harbored 
the fact that operative dentistry was very 
much like General Sherman’s expressions of 
war. 

After Doctor Hans and Aleck had washed 
their respective faces and heads in the horse 
bucket, we joined Lu, Bill and the women 
folks and gave way to unrestrained hilarity. 
When Bud returned he heard us giving vent 
to occasional spasms of convulsive merri- 
ment. I asked him how Elijio felt, and he 
answered that when he left him his jaw was 
some swollen and seemed quite painful; that 
he made a free application of “three R.’s” be- 
fore he started, and then inquired if we were 
sure that we had gotten the right tooth. We 
all ran to the scene of the conflict, and soon 
found the irons, still grasping the tooth. 
Upon examination, we discovered a_ hole 
caused from decay, and we all felt so rejoiced 
with the assurance that we had not pulled 
the wrong tooth that we had a general hand- 
shaking in evidence of our glee. 

After things had become normal we began 
to consider our program for the morrow. 
I soon concluded that the old red cat had to 
be started or there would be a disappointed 
household. After the professional labors 
and subsequent outbursts of mutual merri- 
ment there was no formality required, and 
we talked like home folks, retiring at an 
early hour. We were routed out by Bud 
before daylight with the call for breakfast. 
We placed our feet under the table and ate 
heartily of home-made bacon and eggs fired 


to a turn. We also had biscuits that had 
been baked while the swelling was on. 
These we broke open and applied liberal 


dabs of fresh butter. A strong cup of coffee, 
with a bountiful supply of sweet cream 
stirred in, coupled with the look of pleas- 
ureable expectancy on the faces of all, made 
us feel that our lot was for the time, at 
least, cast in pleasant places. 
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“Dr.” Hans and Sis mounted horses, and 
sunrise found us near the thicket known as 
the lair of the old red and gray cats, with 
twelve dogs on the line. Aleck said that his 
Mack and Teddy would have one of them up 
and going in ten minutes. I told him to 
turn them loose, and when they jumped him 
we would put the balance in and take no 
chances of having a part of the dogs after 
each one. He let loose his two dogs and 
they struck out toward the thicket. Aleck 
explained to me that in case they found the 
red cat first it would leave the brush patch 
on the north side and make for the cedar 
brakes, three-quarters of a mile-away. But 
in case the gray cat was jumped first, it 
would take down a brushy creek bottom 
that ran in a southeasterly direction and fol- 
low down about a mile; it would then leave 
the creek at a right angle and cross his 
hay field, which contained about 150 acres, 
and make for some bushy ridges on the op- 
posite side; and if crowded would go for a 
big bluff about three miles away to the east, 
which contained numerous caves, which was 
their safe destination in case either felt it 
necessary to run so far. As there was some 
dew on the grass and L remarked 
that the first one jumped would view the 
bluff for the last time, and Bud said, 
“Maybe.” After a few minutes one of the 
dogs, which Aleck said was Ted, gave voice, 
and soon both were roaring as if on a hot 
trail, making toward the creek. We slipped 
the collars from our dogs, and soon all were 
together going down the creek bottom. We 
felt sure that they were following the gray 
cat. We ran toward the house and got on 
a little ridge and watched the hay field at the 
point Aleck said they would probably enter. 
Hans and Sis rode to the gate that opened 
into the hay field, and we could see Mrs. 
Aleck standing in a wagon in the yard, look- 
ing in the direction from which the dogs 
could be heard. I did not believe that either 
uf these cats would take to a tree except as 
a last resort. As they had been chased so 
much, they had confidence in themselves, and 
but little fear of the dogs. 

I watched for the cat with my field glass, 
and at last was rewarded by seeing it jump 
through the fence and take the hay field. It 
was showing very rapid movements. When 
it was about two hundred yards from the 


bushes, 
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fence the dogs came bounding through, 
pretty well bunched, and it was soon a race 
by sight, and one to inspire a lover of such 
sport with joy. It was over a half-mile 
across the hay field to the nearest tree, to- 
ward which the cat was running. We stood 


still and enjoyed the scene, but Hans and 
Sis galloped toward the running dogs. 
When the dogs were fully half way 
across the hay field, Alecks two dogs 
showed up at the fence and came on 
over the trail, much to the disgust of 
Bud, because of their tardiness. The 


bunch was gaining on old gray, and I was 
expecting to see them grab her, but by su- 
preme effort it’'reached the tree, seemingly 
not over twenty feet in advance of the lead 
dogs. We all ran, and when we struck the 
hay field we noticed Mrs. Aleck indulging in 
a fat woman’s race to be in at the death. 
Hans and Sis got near the tree and sat on 
their horses, waiting for us to come up. The 
last to arrive was Mrs. Aleck and I, and al- 
though we came in pretty well winded, we 
felt that it was breath well spent. I looked 
at the cat and saw she was surely a fine spec- 
imen, in good condition and very large for 
a female. Aleck insisted on us shooting it, 
as he said he wanted no chances taken on its 
getting away, so Lu shot it with his twenty- 
two-caliber Winchester, and when it bounded 
from the tree and the dogs piled onto it, Bud 
said that it was a waste of ammunition. Af- 
ter the dogs had chewed it awhile, we took 
it from them and went to the house. 

I insisted on trying for the old red cat 
right away, as I wanted to get behind him 
and catch him on the first run. He might 
not be so easy to find after he had missed 
his mate, as he would probably go roaming 
around looking for her. So 1 kept the dogs 
in and struck again for the thicket. The 
dogs soon began working a trail in such a 
manner that I was of the opinion that it 
had not left when the gray one was put out. 
After about twenty minutes we knew that old 
red or some other cat had left a hot trail, 
and as we were in sight of the point where 
Aleck said he was most likely to leave the 


thicket, we kept a sharp lookout. I finally 
got a glimpse of him as he made off in the 
direction of the cedar brakes. It was about 
ten minutes before the dogs brought the trail 
out, and they left us well bunched and sup- 
plying good music. Hans and Sis had come 
afoot this time, and we followed on at a good 
pace. The dogs trailed him through the 
cedar brakes for about an hour, when it ap- 
peared that he had concluded to get to the 
caves in the bluff, as the dogs were heading 
in that direction, and I knew from their man- 
ner that they were close in behind him. We 
had become scattered as we followed the 
sound of the dogs and sought points of vant- 
age where we could see them 
and I 


work. Sis 
were together, and as we had made 
the bluff our objective point, we were in the 
lead of the others when the cat concluded to 
seek the protection of the caves. We fol- 
lowed on the ridge that ran in that direction, 
and when we got to where we could pverlook 
a little valley (which it necessary to 
cross to strike the ridge on which the bluff 
was) we saw the cat bound into sight, 
ing the dogs not over fifty yars. He was 
making for a growth of cedars on the oppo- 
site hillside, but before he reached them the 
dogs were so close that he turned and faced 
them. They grabbed him, and although he 
did his best, he was a dead cat when we got 
to him. Sis and I waited until all came uj 

while she sent her voice through the hills 
to notify the others of our whereabouts in 
a manner that indicated plenty of lung 
Aleck carried the red cat to the 
house, and the family rejoiced that the day’s 
sport had rid them of their enemies to lambs 
and poultry. The red cat weighed thirty- 
two and one-half pounds, and the gray one 
twenty-seven and _ three-quarters 

which entitled them to be classed 
men’s size. While we were skinning them 
eAleck said, “Do remember 
what we told you? They are skinning them, 
ain’t they?’’ Bud grinned and said, “Ma, we 
are going to nickname some people 
because they are prophets.” 
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SEEING THE YELLOWSTONE ON $1.25 A DAY. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS 


Ir HAS been stated that “We 
see what is behind the eyes 
as well as what is in 
front of them.” Certain it 
is that to see clearly and to 
enjoy fully, one needs to be 


able to see in both direc- 
tions. 

My brother and I had 
planned to spend our Au- 
gust vacation in Yellow- 
stone Park. So, with the 


above quotation in mind, I 
determined, first of all, to 
get the park into my head. 

In a small note book I 
sketched rough outline maps, first of the 
park as a whole, and then of each geyser 
basin, marking and numbering every point 
of interest. In it, also, were written the 
names of the principal animals, birds, trees 
and fiowers. Mr. Chittenden’s book gave 
me also the history of the park, the various 
expeditions which had explored it, the In- 
dian tribes which formerly wandered through 
it, the different geyser theories, the experi- 
ences of early hunters and trappers, the laws 
by which it is now governed, and also some 
idea of the adjacent country. 

We were to camp in our own tent, and to 
do our own cooking. The tent was seven by 
seven feet, and made with a roof rope so that 
it could be set up among the trees without 
poles. Bacon, rolled oats, cornmeal, pota- 
toes, butter, cheese, coffee, condensed milk, 
salt and pepper, matches and candles consti- 
tuted our list of provisions. These were 
packed in two boxes which we had fixed with 
rope handles so that they might be carried 
as baggage. Our bread we could buy at the 
park hotels. 

It was with a feeling of delightful satisfac- 
tion that we seated ourselves in the after- 
noon train, and soon we were speeding 
westward. What a home feeling one has, 
even in a car, when he settles down for a two 
or three days’ journey! When the ride is 
for a few hours he is only a passenger: when 
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for days, he is a proprietor. A single seat 
is his home. He arranges his baggage as 
one arranges the furniture in his new house. 
When all is to his liking he settles back in 
his seat with the feeling that at last he is 
settled for life. 

Livingston is reached in the night, and a 
good bath, a good bed and a good breakfast 
give welcome relief from the dust of travel, 
the ceaseless motion, and the monotony of 
lunching. 

We are only fifty miles from the park. A 
spur of the railroad takes us to Cinnabar, 
and at Gardner, only a few miles beyond, is 
the park entrance. It is with buoyant spir- 
its that we board the morning train. Mpoun- 
tains rise to the right and left as we look 
southward. 

When we arrived at Cinnabar we met our 
most serious problem—how to see the park 
cheaply, thoroughly and leisurely. “Right 
this way!” to this or that bus line was called 
out. But we were not looking for a bus 
line. We had two large trunks, in one of 
which was a tent, and two boxes of provis- 
ions. We were asked by several where we 
were going and what we wanted. We knew 
where we were going, but did not know ex- 
actly what we wanted, only that we did not 
want to walk through the park. After mak- 
ing a few inquiries, which revealed the fact 
that the prices were beyond our purses, we 
decided that we did not want to go anywhere 
just then; so, selecting a pleasant spot on 
the bank of the Yellowstone river, which 
flowed not far from the depot, we pitched our 
tent. Here we would spend a few days 
camping, hoping, meanwhile, to make satis- 
factory arrangements for a team and wagon. 

After dinner we went for trout. A few 
small ones were taken, but on that first af- 
ternoon we did not seem to care much for 
fish. We reveled in the out-of-doors, in the 
wilderness, in the far-away-ness, in the sev- 
erance from work and care, in the compan- 
ionship with nature and with each pther 
after years of separation. Everything about 
us was beautiful, but more than beautiful be- 
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cause new and strange. 

When we reached our tent, there in the 
tree above it was a strange blue bird. Dr. 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds was 
taken from the trunk and we soon knew it 
to be Woodhouse’s Jay. Another day was 
made memoriable, as is every day to a bird- 
lover, in which he first sees and names a new 
object of affection. 

The next forenoon we fished again, and 
dined on a fine mess of trout. The cooking 
was improving with every meal, as were 
also our appetites, since the food was salted 
with the open air, spiced with the joy of rest 
and freedom, and eaten to the music of the 
dashing river. 

We had been repeatedly besieged by men 
who were anxious to guide us through the 
park at high prices. It seemed strange to 
them that being near the most wonderful 
three hundred square miles in the world, we 
were so intent upon seeing everything else. 
Upon one of these occasions a would-be guide 
was striving earnestly to persuade me that 
under no conditions could the park be seen 
to advantage without a guide. I questioned 
him closely about places and istances, and in 
several cases found him in error. This he 
would not admit until I drew forth my note 
book, remarkinng as I did so, “My friend, 
this is a copy of the government survey, and 
this is correct.”” Thereupon he walked over 
to the place where my brother was being 
besieged by his partner and said, “Say, pard, 
we can’t work the guide racket on these 
mén; that fellow over there has the whole 
park in his head, distances and everything.”’ 


THE PARE. 


We succeeded in arranging for a good 
mule team and covered side-spring wagon, at 
two dollars per day, with an iron cooking 
apparatus thrown in. In the park all follow 
the same route, a surveyed and well-kept 
road which leads through the different gey- 
ser basins, and all along this route the pre- 
vious study of the park was a great help 
We knew just what we wanted to see, where 
to look for it, and when we had seen every- 
thing of interest. 

We were soon at Mammoth Hot Springs 
viewing the staming water as it flowed down 
the terraced hills which for ages the deposit 
has been piling up, wondering at Liberty Cap 
and Devil’s Kitchen, wishing that we might 
have some one of the nails of horse 
that were being incrusted by the 
from the cooling water. 


shoes 
deposit 
Suddenly we saw a 
soldier coming towards us (the park is care- 


fully patroled and guarded by soldiers) 
What mischief had we done? ‘‘Would you 
like an incrusted nail?” Yes; certainly 


How kind of you! “Some charge high prices, 
but I don’t believe in robbing a man. I'll 
put one in for you for a dollar.”’ 

At Willow creek we caught trout for sup- 
per and camped for the night. The next 
morning found us whipping the stream again 
for rainbow trout, a delicate fish, but small 
and wary. If one waits till they bite he 
loses them. They must be caught by a sort 
of instinctive knowing when they are going 
to bite. Sometimes one catches them in the 
mouth, sometimes outside of it, and 
times in the middle of the body. 

We had finished a fish breakfast fit 


some- 


for a 
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king, and I took pen and paper to write to 


my wife. “Brother, what day is this?” I 
asked. ‘I have lost track.” He began to 
laugh. “This is Sunday.” And then he 


laughed until the mule brayed out of sym- 
pathy. Oh, wicked man! What would my 
congregation think if they knew that 1 was 
having a glorious time fishing for trout while 
another minister was preaching in my place! 
My wife is the only one that I have been 
able to convince that I did not know the day. 

A day’s drive took us to Appolinaris 
Springs; Obsidian Cliff; Beaver lake, which 
is crossed in several places by beaver dams; 
and Norris Geyser Basin, where we had our 
first view of real geysers, though on a small 
scale. 

Our camp the second night was in a de- 
lightful clump of trees which stood in the 
elbow of a creek which flowed through Gib- 


bon Meadow, a fine grassy level that 
stretched away to the west and would make 
an ideal farm. A dozen Canada _ geese 


walked out of the creek as we drove up tothe 
trees and waddled away quite unconcerned. 


A few stones thrown at them made them 
take to wing and their familiar “honk, 
honk,”” made us wish that the strict game 


regulations of the park might have been re- 
laxed long enough to allow us to get one of 
them into our pot. But, thanks to the wis- 
dom of our government, no special leniency 
is allowed even to hungry men. 

During the day we 
scheme for camping. 


had devised a new 


Instead of pitching our 
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tent, we lifted out of the wagon the seat, the 
trunk in which were our provisions, and a 
box which contained our bedding. We then 
filled the wagon with dry hay gathered from 
the meadow, let down the curtains on the 
sides and back, tied the bottom of our tent 
to the sides of the wagon roof, with the 
opening to the front, and made our bed in- 
side.’ The wagon proved to be just wide 
enough, long enough, high enough and soft 
enough for two. 

The next day was filled to overflowing 
with rare sights. The drive through Gib- 
bon canon, down Gibbon river, past Gibbon 
falls, across and up Firehole river, is de- 
lightful. Soon we are at the Lower Geyser 
Basin, standing beside the Mammoth Paint 
Pots. The white and pink paint is boiling 
and sputtering, leaping up as when large 
drops of rain strike still water. One of the 
greatest sights of the day was the playing 
of Great Fountain Geyser. A boiling bou- 
quet of water, ten feet through at the base, 
stands for some minutes eighty feet high, the 
steaming spray falling in a circle fifty feet 
through, and the late afternoon sun flooding 
all with golden light. 

We were at the Fountain hotel in time to 
see the bears come down for their evening 
meal, consisting of the refuse from the hotel. 
There were eight in all, of various sizes and 
dispositions. They were evidently not em- 
barrassed in eating by the astonished crowd 
which watched their every act with eager 
eyes. A large, ugly black one was the last 
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THB FAN GEYSER. 


to leave, and remained for some time alone. 

Midway, Geyser Basin, Biscuit Basin, and 
the Upper Geyser Basin are of great interest. 
Here we spent two days. One does not see 
all the geysers play in making the rounds of 
the park, for they do not always time their 
displays to his arrival. We considered our- 
selves fortunate in seeing play the Great 
Fountain above mentioned, Fountain, Daisy, 
Grotto, Lion, Cub, Saw-mill, Minute, Lone 
Star, and Old Faithful several times. Every- 
body sees Old Faithful, which plays every 
fifty-five minutes. It is a Cleoprata’s Needle 
one hundred and fifty feet high. 

These geyser basins are indeed wonder- 
lands, or, more accurately, wonderwaters. 
Besides the geysers, there are pools, lakes 
and springs, the beauties of which are hinted 
in some of their names—Emerald Pool, Tur- 
quois Springs, Prismatic Lake, Morning- 
glory Spring. Surely the clearest water in 
the world is in these pools. To look into 
their bottomless depths is like looking into 
the deep of the blue, cloud-flecked, many- 
tinted, light-laved sky, with all the shades 
and tints nearer, clearer, purer and more del- 
icate, and all inclosed within pools whose 
sides are exquisitely molded and adorned 
with the most delicate tracery of crystalled 
beads and laces. In the azure blue of one 
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of these—Bath Lake—we took a swim. It 
was as near flying as we shall ever get in 
this world. 

It is a delightful ride of 
from the Upper 


forty-five miles 
yeyser Basin to the Grand 
Canon of the Yellowstone, interspersed here 
and there with points of interest quite nu- 
merous enough to relieve the tedium of con- 
tinuous driving. The first of these is Kepp- 
lar Cascades, where, after the exhaustive joy 
of such rapid sight-seeing, one loves to rest 
“In the cool and silence;”’ 
Only the silence is exchanged for the mu- 
sic of the dashing water which strikes the 
ear like a majestic anthem swelling forth 
from the great pipes of the dark pine forest. 

A few miles further, and we turn aside for 
a short drive to Lone Star Geyser. We are 
richly repaid, for the geyser plays immedi- 
ately upon our arrival and the afternoon sun 
spans the spray with as gorgeous a rainbow 
as we had ever seen in the sky. 

We are soon upon the Continental Divide. 
To the southwest we can see Shoshone lake, 
which, ‘through the Columbia, finally empties 
into the Pacific. Ina little while we are 
looking eastward upon Yellowstone lake. 
which, through the Mississippi, finally emp- 
ties into the Atlantic, and around the west 
shore of which the next twenty miles of our 
journey winds. Just before descending to 
it, we stop at a rift in the forest to look 
upon what is pronounced one of the finest 
landscape scenes in the world, but here we 
are somewhat disappointed, for the day is 
hazy. 

After a long day’s drive we turn from the 
road, to a delightful camping spot on one of 
the bays of Yellowstone lake, across which 
a pike road has been made. Our mules are 
soon picketed and we are fishing for the 
large salmon trout. We can see the ripples 
which they make as they swim shoreward to 
feed in the shallow water. We cast our flies 
as far outward as possible, and soon the sport 
which we have anticipated for several days 
begins. In about half an hour nine magnifi- 
cent fellows are taken, and we sit down to 
a supper that kings would have envied. The 
next morning we build a raft of logs, lash- 
ing their ends together with ropes, and push 
out into the deep, where we catch nine more. 

Upon our right as we left the lake, lash- 
the Yellowstone river, bearing upon its quiet 
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bosom numerous flocks of geese and ducks, 
and here and there a stately pelican. 

Suddenly there comes to our ears a great 
thumping sound. It is a mile distant, and 
it grows louder as we approach In a little 
while we are standing on the brink of Mud 
Geyser, the ground trembling under our feet 
We are looking into a cavity ten feet across 
and twenty feet deep, which looks as though 
it might be the mouth of the bottomless pit. 
Every few moments, with a great thud, it 
heaves up thick mud, throwing it one hun- 
dred feet into the air and besmearing all the 
trees within reach. It is an uncanny sight, 
and we hasten back to our wagon to enjoy 
the gradually widening expanse of the Hay- 
den valley, as it stretches out on either side 
of the river. It is by far the most beauti- 
ful valley in the park. Here the herds of 
buffalo and elk love to graze. Some tourists 
who came just after us saw a large herd of 
elk come down to the river to drink. 

At Trout creek we stopped again to fish. 
How could lovers of the rod pass a creek 
with such a name without making a cast or 
two? The fish looked with favor upon us, 
and in two hours and a half we had taken 
fifty-five. 

‘that night we were lulled to sleep by the 
music of the Upper Falls. But while we 
slept a large bear stole a piece of bacon that 
had been left out of the trunk. Fortunately 
it was only a small piece and we had plenty 
more. On several nights we had heard the 
bears around our wagon, and congratulated 
ourselves that we were not in the tent. Al- 
though bears do not molest people if they are 
let alone, one’s dreams are a little more 
peaceful if he is put of reach. 

The next two days were the best of the 
whole trip, as are always the days spent at 
the Grand Canon. The falls are beautiful, 
as falls always are, but even more beautiful 
co us was the river just above the Upper 
Falls, where the anxious, hurrying, expect- 
ant water is hastening to take its first leap. 

sue Grand Canon is the great sight. Those 
who claim to know, say there is nothing to 
be compared with it in all the world. It is 
pre-eminently a canon pf color. For two 
miles the chasm, which is two thousand feet 
across at the top, two hundred at the bottom 
and twelve hundred feet deep, is completely 
deluged with colors. -All colors are there. 


all shades, all tints. One can hardly believe 
his eyes. It seems like a fairy land. While 
we were looking from Inspiration Point, a 
heavy shower passed over the canon. And 
now it is more beautiful than before. The 
rain has brought out the colors—it has 
heightened them, it has deepened them, it 
has made them live. Rainbows filled all the 
drops of the passing shower. With them all 
the rocks have been washed, all the trees 
been sprinkled, and now the sun is warming 
them into many-hued mist and delicately- 
tinted vapor. Under the canopy of the yet 
lingering clouds morning dawn, in all its 
chasteness, and evening sunset, in all its 
splendor have met to kiss each other. 

After the Grand Canon one desires to see 
nothing more. Everything else is like the 
clatter of gossiping tongues after the stately 
anthem which concludes the worship. 

A day’s drive took us across the middle of 
the park to our first camping place at Wil- 
low creek. We followed all the way in the 
wake of a party of bronco-busters, and on 
the day following the circuit was completed. 
As we passed through a place made ghostly 
by charred trees standing amid white stones 
which were weather carved into all manner 
of fantastic shapes, we heard a weird howl. 
as though some spirit of the dead were in 
pain. A coyote emerged from among the 
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rocks and crossed the road ahead of us. 
We had met with many such surprises. A 
flock of ravens, larger, blacker and with 
harsher voices than our crows, greeted us at 
Lake hotel. The American nutcrackers 
were only a little less daring at every meal 
than the well-known “camp robbers,” or Can- 
ada jays. A couple of fawns, as unconcerned 
as calves, grazed among the trees by the 
roadside as we returned from viewing Grand 
Canon. At Grand hotel a silver-tip bear, 
as nimble as a kitten, came running down 
the hill to the garbage pile, and when sub- 
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dued voices frightened him away, he stood 
on his hind legs and looked over the brow of 
the hill to see why we were spying upon his 
A fox glided down to the same 
garbage heap, seized a bone 
away. 


preserves. 
and hastened 

aaeven days were spent in the park, about 
twice the time that is usually taken by the 
regular stages. We had been our pwn mas- 
ters; had seen everything thoroughly; had 
taken time to fish, to study trees and flowers 

in fact, to enjoy all that gave us pleasure 
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THE DEMISE OF OLD BALD-FACE. 


By HENRY STUMP. 


N SEPTEMBER, 1886, I was 

riding for a big Cheyenne 
outfit named Reel & 
Rozendale. I had a bunch 
of cattle some thirty miles 
east of Fossil, Wyoming, a 
which at that time 
and for years previous had 


cow 


section 


had a reputation for con- 
taining some large speci- 
mens of the grizzly. Some 


of the boys had frequently 
grizzly 
described as a 


seen an immense 
which they 
bald-faced bear of about a 
ton in weight, with the general appearance of 
being the patriarch of all the bears. 

As all the outfits in this vicinity had, at 
some time during the previous five or six 
years, lost 





valuable calves, steers, colts and 
even full-grown apparently at the 
hands of an immense animal in some 
cases a good-sized colt would be dragged for 
a distance of halfa mile), we concluded that 
the big bald-faced bear must be at the bottom 
of the work. 

One moonlight night one of the cowmen 
a Rawlins outfit near Fossil 
was awakened in his tent by the bellowing 
of cattle a mile away. He quickly dressed 
and started toward them, finding, when he 
approached closer, that they were all up and 
standing with heads facing the other direc- 
tion, as if in abject fear. 


cows, 
(for 


employed by 


The cowman be- 
came more curious than frightened, and cir- 
cled round under cover to come up behind 
the object which it seemed was causing the 
disturbance. On emerging from the edge of 
some scrub brush and willows he saw before 
him in the plain open country not over 100 
yards away an object that at first he thought 
was two horses close together. Later, as it 
crept closer to the cattle, he saw every limb 
and muscle worked in unison, and that it was 
indeed a large bear. He was frightened very 
badly, and at first hardly knew what to do, 
as his only weapon was a Colt’s, 45. As he 
gazed on the bear he saw in the moonlight 


his old bald grizzled pate, and noted his enor- 
mous size. He wanted to scare him away, 
but hesitated, lest in retreating the animal 
should come his way. So he picked the larg- 
est tree he could find (and it was not over 
thirty feet high) and shinned up it. From 
his shaky perch he started to fire unintelligi- 
ble language at the bear, which had already 
started away in the other direction, causing 
a stampede among the cattle that made the 
earth tremble. The cowman, after remaining 
in the tree until he was nearly frozen stiff, 
climbed down and stole off to his tent. 

Such stories as this had been coming to 
us regularly, while every month or two we 
wouid receive a living reminder of the big 
bear’s presence in the finding of dead stock 
while riding the range. Finally Reel & Rozen- 
dale, the outfit employing me, offered a re- 
ward of $100 for “Old Bald-Face,” as we 
had come to call the bear. Another outfit of- 
fered a similar sum for the one who killed 
him, and then another joined in with:a $100 
reward. A man in Rawlins offered $50 for 
the hide, making aitogether $350 in good, 
cold cash that awaited the capture of the 
cattle killer. 

I had taken a hand once before in killing 
bear, and having always been fond of hunt- 
ing big game, I put my thinking cap on, and 
began to mentally look the country over for 
a suitable companion to share my glory in 
case I should succeed in getting him. There 
was Jim Post of Fossil, Wyoming, whom I 
had often hunted with, and who was as dar- 
ing as the devil himself when it came to 
going for bear. He had killed several in his 
time, had set traps for them, and was al- 
ways considered a good shot. I sat down im- 
mediately and wrote him my plans. In a few 
days his answer came: 

Dear “Hen’—Bob Strait and I had al- 
ready made up our minds to go for “Old 
Bald-Face”’ when your letter arrived. Let's 
all join forces. We will bind ourselves 
to stay with you to the finish, and if we don’t 
get the brute we'll make it hellish hot for 
him. JIM.” 


As I knew Bob Strait to be no tenderfoot, 
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of strong nerve and loyal to a “pard,” Il 
was glad to assent to the suggestion. Bob 
lived at Ham’s Fork. Within a week we 
met, with three extra pack horses, a tent and 
provisions for a week, at a little creek not 
far from where “Old Bald-face’” had been 
reported seen a short time before. 

It was in the month of September, and 
while the moon shone full, yet the first 
night's camp cn Fawn creek was spent in 
a deluge of rain that almost flooded our tent. 
The next morning, after the rain had quit, 
we started for a bluff above the valley to 
which we had been directed. About 9 o’clock 
we ran across a fresh lion track, which we 
followed for a half mile or so, when to our 
surprise we saw a big bear track crossing it. 
This, indeed, must be “Old Bald-face’s’’ 
track, for we each admitted it was the largest 
we had ever seen. If I remember correctly, 
the hind foot measured 7x13 inches. It led 
up over the hill, and directly from our camp. 

As we had the very 
for tracking 


best of conditions 
(as I would rather have wet 
earth any time than fresh snow) we all be- 
came enthused immediately over our pros- 
pects of getting our game. We followed the 
trail nearly all day, and since morning cov- 
ered about twenty miles over rough country. 
It was plain to be seen from the shape of 
his tracks that he had sighted us, and was 
increasing the intervening distance as fast 
as he could. Yet when he.had seen 
how far ahead he was we did not know. 
About 5 o’clock we trailed him into a den 
a natural cave in the sand rock ledges of 
Rock Creek canon. This was our reward, 
after our toilsome journey! 

It was agreed that we should build a 
swing between a couple of convenient trees 
at a point which would be most likely to be 
down wind most of the time from the mouth 
of the den. While Post. and I commenced 
this work by stretching rope and attaching 
thereto suitable seats, Strait started back to 
camp for provisions, bedding, etc., for we 
realized that it might be a long wait at the 
mouth of that cave before our intended vic- 
tim should emerge. It was a little late for 
berries, and as we had no evidence of his 
having killed any meat recently, we pre- 
sumed he was already hungry and would 
come out in a day or two. So we decided 
to try and starve him out. 


us or 
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Strait rode all night to canp (for the 
country was rough and he had no trail to 
follow), and when the welcome 
disappearing behind the western hills he 
reached his destination. He packed up ev- 
erything on the extra horses (throwing the 
diamond hitch to such a  ~nicety as 
would elicit the admiration of a crack pack- 
er) and struck out, arriving. within a mile 
of the cave at 4 o’clock p. m., where we made 
permanent camp. 

We were all badly in need of sleep, as 
Post and I had worked nearly all night on 
the swing, and cut straws to see who should 
be the unlucky one to keep vigil in the swing 
over bruin for the first shift. It fell to me. 
After I had had my sleep we kept two in the 
swing continually while one slept. 


moon was 


This swing, I may say, was constructed 
between two trees about 150 yards from the 
’ entrance to the cave, and while a little to one 
side of the entrance, we could command a 
clear and unobstructed view of the cave, 
while the bear, in emerging would have diffi- 
culty in seeing us—the only chance of his 
detecting us beimg in the unfavorable direc- 
tion of the wind. It was the duty of each of 
us on arising from bed to cook enough 
to last eight hours, the allotted time of 
shift. 


grub 
each 


For three days and three nights we anx- 
iously awaited the coming of our bear. About 
3 o’clock on the morning of the fourth day, 
whiie Strait and I were in the swing, we saw 
him emerge from the cave. He came out 
faster than we had counted on and therefore 
was moving when we shot. We were down 
on the ground and after him in an instant, 
the noise also awakening Post, 
joined us with the saddle horses. We ran 
him till daylight up the canon. He was 
finally headed off at the end of the canon 
by a horseshoe shaped ledge of rim rock that 
arose perpendicularly above the base of the 
mountain. Post, foreseeing this condition, 
crossed the gulch to the other side, and had 
just got over when we saw the big bear com- 
ing back on the opposite side, headed, uncon- 
sciously, almost toward Post. We called his 
attention to the direction the animal was 
taking by lusty shouts. Our partner certainly 
had the best of the deal, and took advantage 
of it by locating himself in some bushes with 
his gun leveled on a rock, ready to shoot 


who soon 
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when the bear came within range. The ani- 
mal was traveling very fast, with Strait and 
I in hot pursuit, and was apparently trying to 
get up the shale rock and climb out of the 
canon. As he advanced nearer to Post, he 
swerved away toward the rim rock, and 
when within 300 yards of our hidden friend 
the latter pumped a half dozen shots at him. 
One, we saw, took effect, apparently in the 
right shoulder or leg, and had the effect of 
almost breaking him down. He at once trav- 
eled on a downward course toward the brush 
and timber, and we all continued the chase, 
but with such little speed, on account of the 
rough country, that it seemed we didn’t gain 
on him. When we got into the timber and 
underbrush we were at a great disadvantage 
in seeing him, and all we could do was to 
work in the direction taken by him as fast 
as possible. 

Finally I got sight of him sitting on an 
open spot on the other side of the canon, 
apparently licking a wound in the shoulder. 
The range was about 350 yards, and I fired. 
I knew I hit him, but he limped on, his move- 
ments getting slower and our firing action 
getting quicker. By the time we got within 
200 yards of him fully two dozen shots had 
been fired. We saw him sink to earth event- 
uaily, but as we couldn’t see him plainly 
from our position we hesitated going closer 
until we knew that he was dead. So we ma- 
neuvered up above where he lay, when Strait 
advanced to within fifty yards of where he 


seemed to be writhing in pain and finished 
him with a ball in the brain. 

After contemplating our victory and in- 
dulging in various hand-shakes, shoulder 
pats and heart-rending yells, I started back 
to camp for some grub and pack horses, 
while my companions commenced the ardu- 
ous job of skinning him out. When I re- 
turned about noon I found two hungry, tired 
and thirsty individuals, who made a dive for 
the grub sack in imitation of Dr. Tanner 
after his long fast. They informed me that 
they found fourteen bullet holes in his hide, 
and that they had decided his weight to be 
just 1,497% pounds by actual guess. I said 
I didn’t think they had considered the mica 
and sand in his hide in computing their fig- 
ures on his weight (which lay matted in the 
wool to a depth of three-fourths of an inch), 
nor the thickness of the skin, which on the 
head was fully a half inch deep, and so I de- 
cided that his weight was 1,5974% pounds, 
avoirdupois system. 

We packed the meat and hide to the 
Ham’s Fork side track and telegraph office, 
where we weighed it up at 795 pounds. After 
receiving our rewards, which occupied a 
month’s time, we all met with our friends 
and indulged in an orgie that consumed one 
full night and part of the next day. Suffice 
to say if that bear wasn’t killed in up-to-date 
fashion in Rock Creek canon, he certainly got 
proper touches placed on his ghost at the 
meeting in question. 
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BUNCH OF ELK NEAR CRAWFORD’S RANCH, WYO. 


The ranch buildings are shown at the foot of the hill 


A TENDERFOOT IN 


The photo was taken by SN. Leek 


JACKSON'S HOLE. 


By SIMON BEERBOHM. 





EEING Mr. 8. N. Leek’s great 
elk pictures in Outdoor Life, 
I was stricken with the fe- 
ver to explore the country 
where these animals grow 
in such profusion, and in a 
brief correspondence with 
Mr. Leek, he promised to 
show me 5,000 elk in a day 
if I would visit him. This 
was more than I expected, 
so I packed my trunk and 
hied me to the land of snow- 
shoes and saw-tooth moun- 
tains. I arrived at his 
ranch in the late fall, and 
found him engaged in setting up and start- 


ing asaw-mill. In passing back and forth to 
work on this mill we saw flocks of ducks 
and many sage hens and swans, but no elk 
until one morning I saw a big one walking 
on a hillside. I pointed it out to Leek, but 
he casually remarked, in an off-hand way, 
that showed he knew what he was talking 
about, “Only a coyote.” 

One afternoon Leek saddled a horse for me, 
and told me I could go for the mail 
postoffice is distant from the ranch about 
three miles). I saw a nice pair of horns ly- 
ing near the trail on my way up, so when 
coming back I left the horse on the trail on 
the hillside and carried the antlers up to the 
animal, mounted and had just gotten them 
up in front of me, when that horse suddenly 
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got the all-firedest kink in his anatomy you 
ever saw, and then jumped straight up in the 
air. We parted company then and there, 
the horns and I rolling together to the bot- 
tom of the hill. 

When I picked up my bruised and bleeding 
form from among the rocks and earth in 
which I had been lodged, the horse was out 
of sight. I carried the horns to the ranch, 
where I found the horse. Then, to make my 
disappointment complete, Leek told me the 
horns were no good. 

I have been trying ever since to fathom the 
cause of the horse’s peculiar actions on that 
occasion, but the boys at the ranch house 
seem to shut up like clams when I touch on 
the subject, and only crack their faces in 
hideous grins when the occurrence is men- 
tioned. I think I must have prodded him 
with one of the antler tines; but whatever 
it was, he got rid of his load as if we were 
a roll of very smooth ice and his back a slip- 
pery toboggan slide. I since have often won- 
dered how those hardy cowboys can stick to 
their saddles with their animals going 
through the cavorts and gyrations which 
they sometimes do. 


Not seeing any elk for a few days, Leek de- 
cided we would go up where they were; so 


we started in the afternoon and traveled 
about ten miles that day to a ranch, where 
we remained for the night. The next morn- 
ing we started out early, and after going a 
mile or so we saw plenty of tracks in the 
snow. On coming up over a ridge, Leek 
halted and remarked, “There they are.” 
Having been engaged in finishing up some 
urgent work on his ranch, Leek bade me 
adieu and returned, leaving me almost spell- 
bound by the sight of more of the magnifi- 
cent animals than I had hoped of seeing in 
a whole lifetime. I had my camera along, 
and put in the day among them. I felt like 
a boy with a new red wagon and a barrel of 
toys. I was enchanted—charmed—aston- 
ished. The country was rolling with ridges 
and hollows and here and there a few 
patches of timber. The snow was about six 
inches deep, and the elk were everywhere. 
When I got within a certain distance of the 
bunch they would run off and join others, 
so that some times I could see as many as 
a thousand together. They did not seem to 
be much afraid, yet they would only let me 
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get just so close to them, when they would 
move off. I found those with horns in 
small bunches of. from two to twenty. 
Among the big bunches there were none with 
horns, except small ones—spike bulls, they 
call them, being one-year-old bulls. 

I spent the night at the same ranch I left 
in the morning, and put in another day with 
the elk. When I returned to Leek’s, he 
asked me if I had seen 5,000 elk in one day. 
“Yes,”’ I replied, “8,000 of them.” And I re- 
ally believe I did. 

I rode over acress the river one day to a 
ranch and put my horse in the stable. 
When I was ready to return I got my horse 
and was leaving, when they called to me, 
asking what I was doing with that horse. 
On looking more closely at the animal I no- 
ticed I had the wrong horse, but it was tied 
where I had left mine. As my horse was 
not there I was permitted to keep this one, 
and the ranch boys furthermore very kindly 
offered to accompany me back across the 
river. While fording the stream this horse 
acted very strangely, seeming decided that he 
would go up stream instead of across. I was 
doing all I could to hold him back, to the 
apparent amusement of my companions, 
when he fell over backwards on top of me. 
The water was about two and a half feet 
deep. It was running swiftly and was very 
cold. 

A short time afterwards I was out alone 
with my camera when I saw a big elk with 
horns. He didn’t appear to be afraid, but 
watched me very closely, and did not offer to 
run. He looked poor and bad. I got up very 
close when he made a dive for me, tearing my 
clothes somewhat. I climbed a tree and hol- 
lered, but he wouldn’t go away. I kept on 
hollering for help, and finally he left. I got 
down and away after awhile and approached 
within a certain distance of the ranch house. 
They had to bring me another pair of pants 
before I could go to the house. They said 
they heard my cries for help, but didn’t know 
what I wanted. 

Eventually I got tired borrowing horses 
and decided I would buy a good reliable ani- 
mal whose ways I could learn. I heard of a 
good gentle one that was for sale and went 
over to see it. He was a buckskin in color, 
and looked old and worn-out enough to be 
gentle. I bought the animal and decided | 
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4 BAND OF ELK IN JACKSON'S HOLE. 


Mr. S N. Leek, whe took the above picture, writes as follows under date of Jan. 21. 1903. re arding hie difficulty in securing this photow raph 


The wiad w s blowing so hard it was el 
most impossible to get a clear picture of this hunch, and yet I had the camera propped up with rocks. This pictur: show 


6 shout two-thirds of the entire bunch 
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would return the next day and try it. When 
I got ready to get on there was quite a crowd 
collected about the corral. It impressed me 
with the idea that they were taking quite a 
lively interest in my welfare. At first | 
couldn’t = get him to go. Then he 
went when I wasn’t quite ready. 
He ran around those cattle yards like 
a scared cat. I had lost my hat, 
one stirrup and 100 per cent more nerve 
than I ever thought I possessed. Then he 
came to a sudden stop against his two front 
legs, which stood out stiff like a cow-catcher 
on an engine. I felt my body gradually heav- 
ing forward and thought I was a goner, but 
he reared up on his haunches, which placed 
me in the saddle again, and then commenced 
the worst churning motion I ever was up 
against. I felt as if my ribs were acting as 
a sort o’ hat rack for my stomach, liver and 
all my “innards.” At last he came to the 
stiff-legged stunts, and the boys yelled and 
almost tore their sides laughing. They called, 
“Stay with him!” ‘‘You’ve got him goin’!”’ 
and a hundred other things, but I wasn’t 





equal to the strain and went down from one 
of his front-leg jolts. The boys were kind 
enough to catch him for me, when I led him 
home and soon afterward traded him off. 

I was helping to dehorn cattle one day. 
They gave me some old clothes—said I might 
get my own clothes dirty. They had caught 
a half-grown steer and told me to get on its 
neck to help hold it down. It acted awfully 
mean. We could hardly hold it, but finally 
got its horns off. I got off its neck and 
looked around, and saw all the other fellows 
were on the fence. I was wondering what 
they got there so quick for, when that steer 
bunted me from behind and sent me to earth 
a-sprawling. As I was getting up it bunted 
me again, and before I could get clear up | 
got another shock. But I was top quick for 
the critter the next time and got away. 

I believe I prefer the East to the “strenu- 
ous”’ life of the West, but presume if I lived 
in this country long enough I would get 
used to it. While I was at Leek’s I went 
under the pseudonym of “The Tenderfoot.” 









































GLORIES OF THE PAST. 


By HERBERT GRISSOM. 


AY DOWN in Southwestern 
Missouri, close to the Ar- 
kansas line, there flows a 
bubbling, brawling beautiful 
stream marked on detailed 
maps the Elk river, but 
known to the natives asthe 
“Cowskin.” It is the ideal 
home of the black bass, and 
the mecca to which devoted 
anglers from hundreds of 
miles around make regular 
pilgrimages. 

Here the game is worthy 
of the sportsman, rising 
most readily to the fly and 

Fine fish abound, but it is no child’s 





spoon. 
play to land them. The storied urchin with 
the wiggling worm on a pin hook has no 


reputation here. 
Isaac, who wrote 


The bard quoted by Father 


‘“‘My hand alone my work can do, 
So I can fish and study too,” 


would here soon find himself in difficulties 
did he permit his mind to wander from the 
business in hand. The rugged banks, 
sprinkled with boulders and covered with an 
impassable tangle of interlacing under- 
growth, preclude the possibility of fishing 
from the shore. It is only the agile and sup- 
ple wristed angler, expert enough to stand 
hip deep in the rushing water and delicately 
drop a fly or spoon many feet away who 
experiences the thrill that comes with see- 
ing the sudden commetion where his lure 
falls, feels the fierce tug on the taut line, 
and has a chance to match his skill against 
the leaping, dashing, furious small-mouth 
bass of the cold Ozark streams. 

The local authority on fish and where to 
catch them is a battered old veteran named 
Dawson, a much bewhiskered landmark of 
the locality, and a most expert fisherman 
and shot. When properly approached, he 
is a mine of useful information to the 
stranger and can make or mar a day’s sport 
by the directions he gives. He will accept 
no money for his services, but is not averse 


to accepting cigars, plug tobacco, or even 
a swig or two or five or six from a pocket 
flask. For those seeking his acquaintance 
or advice, he is not hard to find. He occu- 
pies a seat regularly at the before-dawn 
breakfas: of the Hotel Ozark, at Lanagan. 
He will probably return a greeting with: 

‘Mornin’. Huntin’? No? Fishin’, eh? Well, 
this used to be a good place for fish, but 
they’re gettin’ pretty wise, hereabouts, these 
days. You’d think all the bass in this river 
had a university education, they’re gettin’ so 
smart. Used to be, anybody could ketch 
more fish than they wanted, and they was 
so thick in spawnin’ time thet I’ve seen 
cricks runnin’ into the Cowskin plum 
dammed up with them, tryin’ to get up into 
shallow water. Oh, they was easy then—as 
easy as ducks was one fall when I lived on 
the Platte river bottoms in Nebrasky. Just 
as the ducks begun comin’ in good we had a 
big freshet, and we saw all our corn in the 
low lands was goin’ to be flooded before we 
could gather it. I was perty sore over losin’ 
that part of my crop until I remembered 
that ducks was fond of corn and would be 
sure to feed in the flooded fields, eatin’ right 
off the stalks. Then I had an idea. I got 
my eight kids together and for two days, 
while the river was gettin’ higher in the corn 
all the time, we waded down the rows, 
stringin’ kernels of corn on pieces of fish 
line and tyin’ ’em to the stalks. We figured 
that the ducks would swallow the kernels 
on the strings and couldn’t get loose, which 
proved to be jest what they did. The river 
rose ’til the water stood over two feet in the 
corn, and the ducks came in by the millions. 
After a couple of days the flood went down 
and we drove the teams down the corn rows, 
gatherin’ red-heads, canvas-backs and mal- 
lards with both hands. We had a great time 
the next night when we had all the neighbors 
in to a duck-huskin’, 

“But as I said, the bass around here are 
gettin’ mighty wise. I was out yesterday, 
but didn’t do much good. I tried a deep hole 
where logs was so thick I couldn’t make a 
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cast, so I still-fished with a big minnow. 
While I was settin’ on the bank, watchin’ my 
bait, I noticed the noses of several big bass 
stickin’ out from under a log. They was 
watchin’ that minnow, too. Directly one 
swum out toward the bait, another followed, 
then another, until seven bustin’ big ones, 
must of weighed five pounds apiece, strung 
along in single file and lined up in front of 
the bait. I didn’t breathe for as much as five 
minutes, I reckon. The minnow was breakin’ 
his neck to get away, but I held him there. 
Them seven bass swum ‘round slow and deli- 
berate, and looked that minnow over careful, 
but they wouldn’t take hold 
to be sorter talkin’ it over amongst them, 


They ‘peared 


judgin’ from the way they waved their fins 
in the minnow’s direction and looked at one 
another. After a little, six of them trailed 
back under the log, but the seventh seemed 
orter doubtful, and hung back. I thought I 
vould sure get him, so I moved the bait over 
and dangled it right under his nose. But it 
was no go. He jest looked up at me, winked, 
and swum off to jine his brethern. When 
fish get that smart, there aint no doin’ 
nothin’ with ’em. 

“This used to be a great place to hunt, too, 
but there aint much hereabouts now, ‘cept a 
few turkeys. Deer used to be thick as rab- 
lits along this river, and I got my share of 
them. I claim to be the only man livin’ that 
eVer put five holes in one deer with one 


rifle bullet. That little occurrence happened 
just about where this hotel stands now. I 
had been settin’ alongside a deer for some 
time, waitin’ for my dog to bring along the 
game, when I heard a terrible rumpus about 
two hundred yards away. Judgin’ from his 
howls, my dog was gettin’ the worst of it in 
some kind of a scrimmage, so I grabbed my 
rifle and tore over there, jest in time to see a 
big buck stompin’ the life out of old Towser. 
That deer’s hair was all standin’ the wrong 
way, and he was jest natcherally goin’ 
‘round and ’round on that dog. I was feared 
to shoot from any distance away, for fear of 
hittin’ Towser, so I run up, grabbed the 
deer by the tail with one hand to kind of 
steady him, and blazed away with the rifle. 

“Well, he fell over, the dearest deer you 
ever seen. Owin’ to the cramped position he 
was in when I fired, he had five holes in his 
hide from one bullet. My shot went into 
his flank on the right side, kem out jest be- 
hind his ribs on the left, went in again jest 
back of the shoulder on the same side, kem 
out his neck on the other, and finally went 
into his head jest behind his ear, where it 
stopped. The dog got well 

Through breakfast? Will I hev a cigar? 
Don’t keer. Well, if you gents keer to jine 
me on the river for a little, I may be able to 
show you where you can hook a few small 
ones; though, as said, these bass have got so 


dern wise 
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FJUR FAMILIES OF FISHING ENTHUSIASTS. 


Composed of Messsrs. and Mesdames W. I. Agnew, C. N. Story, E. H. Story, and E. A. Bacon 


and ue’ll have one. I actually knew him to 
start one on a deer stand one day, preferring 
the fire he had to the deer he hadn't, and 
didn’t get. 

That day we fished the East Fork, going up 
about three miles and fishing it through to 
camp. We all fish, the ladies being good fly 
easters and handling six and one-half and 
seven-ounce rods and about forty-five feet 
to fifty feet of line as well as the best. No 
skirts for tlfem, as you will see (and that’s 
the-only way to get fish). I'd like to see a 
skirted individual try to follow one of them 
in one of our mountain rivers like the 
Satsop. The half would not be told. 

On this fork there-are several good fishing 
strips all known by different names, viz., the 
Beaver-Dam, the Shale Run, the Canon, the 
Big Hole, at Comforts’ the Big Bend, below 
Comforts, the Bluff, the Rapids, the Willow— 
all these running above camp. Below camp 
are the Webber Mouth, and the Moonlight 


Pools. All of these places yield big ‘uns if 
you are there at the right time with the 
right fly and set it on the water right. | 
name these places because if you ever fish 
in these waters you will always be able to 
find the right places at once, as you will 
recognize them as soon as 
Besides, either Palmer cr Comfort 
you where they are. 


you see them 


can tell 


But let me take you up stream, three miles 
by short cuts, to the Beaver-Dam; then come 
down with my wife and I. We strike the 
river, and isn’t it a beauty about twenty-five 
yards across at the dam, and a great 
swirling pool right with a shelving 
edge of soapstone rock on this side, while 
the water rushes down and then turns slowly 
back over by the other bank, where the sods 
and willows come down right to the edge 


aeep 


below, 


t 
“Put on a black-body Royal Coachman and 
try it, Brownie,” I say to my wife, and after 
a few casts to straighten the line (our lines 
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have all been soaked over night so as to not 
delay and perhaps lose a good strike), she 
shoots the fly over to the opposite bank, and 
a dark shadow flashes out about three feet 
further down, churning the water into a 
swirl like a wheel as it dashes back. But, 
like the true fisherwoman she is, the cast is 
recovered lightly, quickly, and straight and 
true as a bullet it shoots out and up, and 
then sinks slowly and easily as a feather 
about six inches back of where the shadow 
disappeared. Flash! A quick turn of the 
wrist and “scr-e-e-e-e!’’—the fight is on. A 
mad rush is made straight across to her very 
feet, then up stream, then down stream, the 
reel shrieking and line fast paying out, now 
being reeled in, tension always the same, the 
little Bristol Steel six and one-half ounces 
standing right up to the work, till finally he 
seeks relief by sticking to the bottom, nose 
down, and refusing to budge. But Brownie 
is right after him and knows just what to 
do. A few little tips and out he charges like 
a mad bull, only to be met at every turn 
with the same steady even tension. “How 
will it end?” I say, as I stand and caution 
and advise as best I can, to be only answered 
by silence. It is skill against strength and 
activity. That trout could tear all that light 
tackle to mincemeat in a second if 
not delicately adjusted to every movement 
that he makes. But now, at the end of about 
thirty minutes’ steady fight, the weakening 
begins; the tension is letting up; occasion- 
ally a black fin shows at the top of the rush- 
ing water, and I unhook the big landing net 
and drop down below him. As he is swung 
over the shallow bank, lying on his side, I 
slip it into the water and when right under 
and behind him the slack is given and it’s all 
over. I take him to the bank and we stand 
and admire his shape, spots of golden sheen, 
red throat, black-green back, and then weigh 
him and find a five-pound prize. The cost of 
the trip has just been repaid a dozen times, 
and that hole at the dam is a memory; so 
down we go to the Shale Run, and it’s up 
to me. 

This pool 


it was 


is different. It is in a wider 
place in the river and the soapstone rock 
runs along like a table on both sides of the 
stream, with water about a foot deep run- 
ning over it, while in the center a channel 
about twenty feet wide carries a rushing 
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torrent about fifteen feet deep. 


It runs like 
this for about fifty yards, and then abruptly 
breaks off into one great pool about fifty 


yards across. As the main body of the wa- 
ter breaks out of the center run it strikes 
the deep pool, where the water is held back 
by the bluff and eddies off to both sides, but 
the greater portion curves back in a small 
whirlpool away over on the opposite side. 
The action of the water has cut away under 
a huge old fir that stood on that bank until 
it has fallen back into the woods and left 
a great yawning, foaming hole right where 
it once stood, with the roots still hanging 
down, forming a regular screen and a typi- 
cal trout home where one big trout always 
camps and appropriates at least one of the 
many chambers of the castle under the wa- 
ter. 

Carefully I let my line out, yard by yard, 
foot by foot, recovering my cast each time 
away down over the main body of the pool 
before I swing over to the home of the big 
trout I know is there. How do I know? My 
dear reader, did you ever cast a fly? or— 
well, [have a “hunch.” I measure the distance 
where I want to light and then gather my 
east and without a breath send the fly right 
where I want it to go. It is a peacock-bodied 
governor. As it is about six inches above 
the water there seems to be a submarine 
voleanic eruption in the middle of the old 
fir roots, and a great green-red-and-gold 
body shoots into the air just under the fly 
and—tig! sting! a hair teo short, a slack 
line and a twigged trout that looked like a 
salmon. No use to try him agaln—that sting 
settled him for a few hours at least, and 
after a few careful casts to satisfy myself 1 
was not mistaken, we move on, this time 
sorrowfully on my part. (Oh! he was a 
beauty. I made a trip every morning to the 
same place for six successive days, before I 
got him. But I got him. He was twenty-six 
inches long and weighed six and one-half 
pounds. ) 

But on we must go, so into the canon we 
wade. This is about one-half mile long and 
is a continuation of shale and soapstone, so 
that we walk side by side to assist each other 
over the slippery places. All through the 
canon the water for the most part is carried 
in a deep channel about fifty feet wide, while 
on either side the water spreads out about a 
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foot deep for fifty feet. On either side in the 
center the action of the water has cut layers 
in the walls, so that innumerable average 
trout lie therein, and we catch quite a num- 
ber on this stretch. We take none less than 
one pound in weight, releasing the others. 
I never saw a big trout in this place, but 
there are plenty such as I describe. 

The next place is right at the foot of the 
canon where the waters from the gorge rush 
into the bottom land and from a big hole all 
along the bank on one side. The high waters 
of each winter tear out the alder and maple 
along the clay banks and all along for two 
hundred yards the pool is twenty feet deep. 
In this place there are dozens of big trout, so 
we both strike out for a big one. 

Right out in the center of the rapids lies 
a big rock, and so | work my way over there 
and in front, so as to gain the protection of 
the rock from the pressure of water, which 
is three feet deep and rushing like an ex- 
press. Finally I succeed and commence 
operations. After a few preliminary casts 
I see’a likely-looking place under the jam, 
and roll a cast away in under and—“biff!”’ I 
get it. “Scream-m” goes the reel as foot 
after foot of line goes down stream. Brownie 
in the meantime has hooked a good one fur- 
ther down, but down goes my beauty until, 
when he breaks water, she thinks it her fish; 
and there we are with two big trout—I 
playing hers and she mine, as we are led to 
believe. But soon we find that there is a 
letter X in the water made by the two lines, 
and then for a series of manipulations to land 
both, and not foul either on each other or 
the snags in the jam. Imagine the excite- 
ment. Well, you can’t! You would have to 
be right there! TherelI am behind that rock, 
and dare not move, or down-stream I go into 
a jam of twenty feet of water in front, with a 
big trout on. So all that can be done is for 
Brownie to as quietly as possible work down- 
stream and away from me, with the danger 
of either or both fish jumping right over and 
around the other line. We finally get them 
separated and then I have the fight all clear. 
Did I say clear? Oh, no! There is the jam 
and the river boiling right into it, and a mad 
trout bound for under it. Give him the butt 
is the only thing, and give it I do until I 
fear everything will fly to pieces. But at last 
I turn him, and away goes one hundred and 
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fifty feet of line with another rush; and so 
it goes for about three-quarters of an hour, 
until I have worked him close up and he is 
as still asa nail. ButI am so stiff from brac- 
ing against the water I cannot move and 
dare not try to get him out as his dead weight 
would smash things. I dare not let Brownie 
go in to net him on account of the current 
and jam, and I am about to give up when 
all at once Ed Strong shows up and the 
trick is turned. And then another admira- 
tion society, and another five-pounder is in 
camp. We vote “enough for one day.” and 
strike for camp to commence tomorrow 
where we left off today. A walk to camp 
while we pick up the other members of our 
party as we trudge along, each reporting with 
at least one big fish and we resolve there 
that we will not eat anything smaller than 
two-pound trout, so that we will always have 
good fishing. Soon we are in the Syringa 
grove, where we camp, and of course find 
Ed Bacon there with the camp fire ablaze 
and dinner on the road. 

The catch of the morning is admired and 
we all turn in and help get dinner, which 
consists of everything good, but above all 
fresh trout that is as hard as pork and sweet 
as sugar. Did you ever help eat a five-pound 
trout baked? If not, catch one and try it. If 
you get one don’t keep it five or six days be- 
fore trying. Bake him within an hour after 
you catch him and if you don’t call in the 
physician your digestion is as good as mine. 


After dinner we each relate our exper- 
iences of the morning, especially those of 


the trout we did not get, and plan how and 
where we can get these same individual fish 
during the afternoon. We speculate on the 
evening fishing at the moonlight pools, and 
different flies are ordered. Ed Bacon and 
his wife, Alice, make up a half dozen or so 
to suit the whim of all, and right here let 
me say that if any of you who read this want 
any particular fly just order a few from him. 
He manages the Olympia Arms Company’s 
business at Olympia, Washington. And if 
you don’t say that he or his wife—either one 
—ties the best flies you ever saw, I'll pay for 
the flies you get anytime you kick. 

At 4 o’clock we gather our outfits together 
and strike out for the Moonlight Pools. We 
all can fish there at once, asthereis plenty 


of room. It lasts about an hour. Just at 
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dusk when the moon is right, how the big 
fellows will rise! It’s a continual splash and 
scream. There is some one with a fish on all 
the time until dark, and then we wade back 
to camp, tired but happy. Thus we fish when 
we fish and lie around camp recounting ex- 
citing experiences with big fish until we know 
every big fish, or nearly so, in the different 
stretches of the different forks, until one 
noon a strange man is in camp when we 


come in, and when we get near enough we 
find it is our team. We had reached our 
limit, and although unwilling, we broke camp 
and commenced our home journey. The photo 
shown with this story was taken in Mon- 
tesano in our creek outfits. On the next 
trip we educated Bud to use his light tackle 
on big trout, in one of the best fights I ever 
Saw a trout put up. 
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COW AND CALF BUFFALO IN DENVER CITY PARK, 
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CLIMBING TENNESSEE PASS. 


DEER HUNTING 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY 


HOULD hunting big game in 
an automobile ever become 
a fad—and many more im- 
probable things have come 
to pass—Mr. W. W. Price 
of Colorado Springs may 
justly claim to be the pio- 
neer in that kind of sport. 
In October last, accompa- 
nied by Dr. C. E. Smith, 
he took his Winton touring 
ear from Colorado Springs 
via Ute Pass, South Park, 
Buena Vista, Leadville, 
Red Cliff, Glenwood 
Springs, Newcastle and Ri- 
fle to Meeker on the White 

; river, where he was joined 

by Mr. Louis Lindahl, representing the Win- 

ton Motor Carriage Company of Denver, and 
the writer. 

Several days were pleasantly occupied in 
hunting deer in the “Flat Top” country, the 
party afterward. returning to “Thirteen 
Mile” creek, making headquarters for three 
days at one of the cow camps of the Mont- 
gomery Land and Cattle Company. The 
deer were crossing in large numbers just 





IN AN AUTO. 


w. S. MONTGOMERY, 


at that time, and the party succeeded, with- 
out much difficulty, in getting all the game 
wanted. One unusually fine buck was killed 
by Mr. Price and the carcass packed into 
camp on the machine. 

An amusing incident occurred on the gov- 
ernment road a few miles out from Meeker. 
As the party was bowling rapidly along 
over an excellent stretch of road, a band of 
deer, mostly does and fawns, attempted to 
cross the road ahead of the machine. Mr. 
Lindahl, who had the wheel at the time, 
put on more speed to head them off, and as 
pretty a race ensued as one would wish to 
see. The deer seemed determined to cross 
ahead of the machine, but the pace was 
much faster than they had ca'ev' ° They 
turned slightly and ran with ihe cur for a 
considerable distance, and then, evidently 
much ‘surprised, stopped and looked on in 
amazement as the car sped by. They were 
within easy gunshot, but of course none of 
the party thought of molesting them. 

Had an airship dropped down in their 
midst, the astonishment of the natives 
would not have been greater. No automo- 
bile had ever been seen, either on _ the 
Grand or White rivers, before, and there 
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ABOVE GLENWOUD 


were even those who evidently had never be- 
fore heard of the horseless carriage. Upon 
entering a small town, the car was instantly 
surrounded by a great crowd of curious peo- 
ple who plied us with so many questions 
that we were glad to pull out for the next 
village. At Meeker a party of cowpunchers 
insisted on roping and “hog-tying’’ the 
“critter,” and branding it as a maverick, 
and more than one ranchman, who had evi- 
dently been reading some of che current 
automobile jokes in the funny column of the 
newspapers, shouted to us that we “automo- 
hay.” 

Starting on the homeward journey with 
four of us in the car, and two saddles of 
venison stowed away under the seats, we 
left the ranch at Thirteen-Mile creek at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, and arrived at RI- 
fle, twenty-eight miles, shortly after 5 
o'clock. The road was in excellent condi- 
tion; from the top of the hill to Grand river 
is a slight grade, enabling us to coast most 
of the distance. Stopping at Rifle a few 
moments to arrange for our baggage to be 





sent on by 


SPRINGS. 


rail, we started for Newcastle, 


where we arrived shortly after dark, and 


took supper. 


The road between Newcastle 


and Glenwood is extremely difficult, espe- 
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cially on a dark night, and it was about 9 
o’clock when we pulled in at the Hotel Glen- 
wood, and a few moments later were en- 
joying a plunge in the warm waters of the 
mammoth pool. 

The attractions at Glenwood Springs were 
so alluring that it was afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day when we left there. As we 
slowly picked our way over the half-finished 
state road through the Grand River canon, 
we all voted it the most interesting part of 
the journey, notwithstanding the roughness 
of the going and a rather serious accident 
that occurred just as we were entering the 
canon. Rounding a sharp turn in the road, 
we suddenly came upon two gentlemen driv- 
ing a spirited horse in a light buggy. The 
horse reared and plunged down the em- 
bankment, upsetting the buggy and throw- 
ing both gentlemen out. Instantly the car 
was stopped and we ran to their assistance. 
Luckily, neither of the occupants of the 
buggy were seriously injured, but were nat- 
urally much excited. The horse was soon 
caught and with the assistance of some bail- 











IN THE GRAND RIVEB CANON, 


ing wire the damage to the harness and 
buggy repaired. The atmosphere had been 
heavily charged with anathemas hurled red- 
hot by the driver at “anyone who would run 
one of those dod-gasted bicycles,” but by 
profuse apologies, aided by the soothing 
contents of a flask which the doctor always 
carried for such emergencies, he became rec- 
onciled to that extent that he pronounced 
us “pretty good fellows, after all,’ and al- 
lowed we had as much right to the road 
with our machine as he with an unmanage- 
able horse. 

There are those—and the writer is one 
of them—who pronounce the Grand River 
canon the most beautiful in Colorado, but 
it can not be appreciated to the fullest ex 
tent by passing through it by rail. The 
Royal Gorge is grand and majestic, the 
Black canon of the Gunnison sombre and 
imposing, and the many canons leading into 
the mountains from the plains are beautiful 
and interesting in their way, but none of 
them combine majesty and grandeur with 
beauty and symmetry of formation as it is 
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A GORGE IN GREAWD RBIVER CANON, 


found in the Grand River canon. For 
miles the chasm is cut through layers 
of limestone of more or less regularity, the 
perpendicular walls being brilliantly colored 
from the effects of iron and other mineral 
stains. At times the walls appear to come 
together and further progress seems impos- 
sible, but by the expenditure of some money 
and much nitroglycerine the new state road 
has been blasted out and may some day be 
fairly passable for other vehicles than a 
gasoline touring car. A considerable por- 
tion of the road has not yet been surfaced 
with earth, and the sharp rock edges were 
especially trying on the tire coverings, but, 
fortunately, no puncture or other mishap 
occurred. 

Passing Dotsero, we traversed the famous 
lava beds, probably the most recent of the 
voleanic eruptions in Colorado, the extinct 
crater being plainly visible from the road. 
Short stops were made at Gypsum and Wol- 
cott. We arrived shortly after dark at Joe 
Brett’s place, better known as “the French- 
man’s,” still a favorite rendezvous for those 
who love to whip the famous waters of the 
Eagle river for trout. The writer is too 
modest to recount the number of one, two 


and even three-pounders that he captured 
here years ago. The fishing is still good in 
the Eagle and its tributcries, Lake and 
Brush creeks, so Brett says, but the big 
‘ns of the.early days are no more. 

The run up the Eagle, through the town 
of Eagle to Minturn, was made quickly. The 
roads were excellent, and the early morning 
air, while bracing, was not too cold for com- 
fort. And then came one of the most diffi- 
cult parts of the trip, up over Battle moun- 
tain, through the town of Gilman, and down 
into Red Cliff. The grade in many places 
is very steep and then there was always the 
danger of meeting teams as we rounded the 
dangerous curves. To avoid accidents, one 
of the party usually ran ahead, and thus cur 
progress, while necessarily slow, was with- 
out mishap. Above Red Cliff the wagon 
road follows for several miles the aban- 
doned narrow-gauge railroad grade. This 
we made at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
and then came the ascent of Tennessee 
Pass, when we gained an altitude of about 
11,500 feet, the highest point of the trip. 
At this point the continent divides, and 
within a stone’s throw of the summit the 
waters of the Eagle commence their pil- 
grimage to the Pacific, and the Arkansas 
flows in the opposite direction toward the 
Gulf. The 2,800-foot tunnel of the Denver 
& Rio Grande railway passes directly be- 
neath where the car stands, as shown in 
the photograph. By noon we wefe in Lead- 
ville, where we sojourned until next day, 
the guests of Mr. A. V. Hunter, than whom 
a more genial host does not live in this 
western country. 

We intended making the trip through 
from Leadville to Colorado Springs, 170 
miles, the next dav. The run was made in 
excellent time to Granite and Buena Vista, 
over Buena Vista Pass and across South 
Park to Hartzell, where we arrived in the 
middle of the afternoon in ample time to 
make the Springs that evening if all went 
well. As we were leaving Hartzell one of 
the rear tires, the covering of which had 
been threatening to go to pieces for several 
days, collapsed completely. It took an hour 
to replace it with a new tire, and in the 
meantime it began to snow and the wind 


blew furiously from the east. A blizzard 
was upon us and we were compelled to re- 
turn to Hartzell for the night. An early 
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start was made next morning and _ shortly 
after noon we were at home in the 
Springs. The ride down through Florissant 
canon and Ute Pass was extremely interest- 
ing, but uneventful. 

As an endurance run, both for the car and 
its occupants, the trip was quite remark- 
able. Not often, if ever, has a machine 
been subjected to a severer test and stood 
it more bravely. Mr. Lindahl, who had the 
wheel most of the time on the return trip, 
is an expert chauffeur, and to his and Mr. 
Price’s skill must be attributed the fact that 
the trip was made in excellent time and 
without serious accident or mishap. About 
750 miles were covered, mostly over moun- 
tain passes and through almost impregna- 
ble canons, at an average actual running 
speed of about fourteen miles an hour. 
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AN UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


By WALTER 


HERE are few places in the 
history of the West that 
could tell more deeds of 
butchery by Indians than 
the Three Island Ford on 
Snake river. It was here 
that Buffalo Horn’s band 
killed three miners,and the 
chief left his United States: 
discharge papers as gov- 
ernment scout sticking in 
the mouth of one of the 
dead men, so the troops 





from Boise would know 
who had done the horrible 
deed 

Four posts, with a few 
boards nailed to them, 
mark the place where these men were bur- 
ied by a kind-hearted brother miner, and 
the salt grass flat that leads to the ford is 
called Dead Man. 

This crossing on Snake river is on what 
is known as the Oregon trial, and was trav- 
eled extensively during the early days. It 
is mentioned by Mrs. Dr. Whitman in her 
diary, which has been already published, 


G. CORKER, 


and she was the first white woman that ever 
crossed. The road forks on the flat, and 
the people bound for California continued 
down the river. The surrounding country 
was well adapted to the Indian plan for 
surprising the unsuspecting traveler. 

If they were crossing the river, the In- 
dians waited until they were in mid-stream, 
and then began to shoot. Those who were 
not killed in this way stood a good chance 
of being drowned, and a good many must 
have met this more humane death, for to 
this day you can take a grappling iron and 
fish up nearly any part of a wagon. On 
either side of the river, on the flats, are 
silent reminders of how the men had tried 
to protect their families. Wagons had been 
drawn up in circles for barricades, but only 
the tires and heavy iron, with the blackened 
ground from the ashes of the wood-work, 
remain as monuments to mark the place 
where the people sold their lives as dearly 
as possible. 

Below the ford about three miles the lava 
craps out in walls about thirty feet high, 
the road running between these walls and 
the river, and the country for two miles is 
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nothing but broken masses of lava. Here 
the Indians had another fine ambush, with 
very little chance of their being killed (they 
were always very particular about that part 
of it). But sometimes, as you can see, they 
failed to dodge the balls from Kentucky 
rifles. The loose lava they have piled tn 
half circles three feet high, just large 
enough to hold one man, with a loop-hole to 
shoot through, that covered the road. 

In the bottom of these blinds is sage 
brush bark several inches thick, that acted 
as a cushion for their prayer bones, in their 
tiresome waits for travelers. The rocks 
around show the marks of bullets striking 
them where the Indians and white men had 
been shooting back and forth. I noticed a 
place where the lava had been moved, and 
thinking it might be an Indian cache of 
some kind, I threw out the rocks and went 
down about three feet. I found wickiup 
poles laid in very thick, with one end rest- 
ing on a large stone at the west end. Re- 
moving the poles, I looked down into the 
cavity, and there in a sitting posture, with 
his face turned to the east, were the mum- 
mified remains of an Indian man. Across 
his knees was a flintlock rifle. I got down 
into the opening and took the articles out, 
that had been dear to the Indian’s heart. 
There was a scalping knife, with fourteen 
notches cut on the handle, to keep tally of 
his victims. A large spear, twelve inches 
long, fastened to a six-foot shaft of wood, 
a buffalo horn filled with war paint, a loose 
horse bell, a beautiful stone skinning knife 
eight inches long and two pounds of but- 
lets, that fitted his rifle. He must have 
been a very large man, over six feet. His 
teeth were all double and al! perfect; the 
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enamel being worn to the gum, showed that 
he was an old-timer. His blankets were 
nearly rotted away and would not bear be- 
ing handled. The atmosphere in this part 
of the country is so dry that dead animals 
will often shrivel, and yet keep in perfect 
shape instead of decaying, which was so in 
this case. 

A few feet to one side of the buck'’s rest- 
ing place I went to work again, knowing it 
was the custom of these Indians, at the 
death of a warrior, to kill his favorite squaw 
so that he might be properly waited on, in 
the long trip to the happy hunting ground. 
I soon found her. There were no poles to 
protect her from being crushed, just an 
armful of willows from the river, with a 
few sage brush thrown on. A good many 
of the stones had fallen through. I cleared 
out the place as well as I could, but found 
she was not nearly so well preserved as her 
former lord and master. 

Some willow baskets, filled with some sort 
of food that looked like cornmeal were at 
her feet, but they would not bear handling, 
and crumbled into dust at my touch. A 
very large knife, made from the steel plate 
on a wagon bolster, a hatchet, some brass 
rings, some sewing awls and a handful! of 
beads, comprised all of value for the relic 
hunter. 

If this old wagon road could only tell of 
the loads of misery that have been hauled 
across it in the early days, it would be an 
interesting history. But the railroad has 
nearly put an end to this mode of travel 
and the few people who do go by wagon 
don’t have to sit up nights to save their 
scalps at the present day. 
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DARKHROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


The fourth salon of the Colorado Camera 
Club had but a scattering of work of ex- 
ceptional merit among the work passed by 
the jury. The local contingent was repre- 
sented by twelve exhibitors and thirty-four 
entries of which but six or eight would have 
been hung by a jury with a keen apprecia- 
tion of artistic standards in monochrome. 
That the jury was entirely too lenient in 
their considerations is evinced by the work 
shown which falls far short of the cata- 
logue’s declaration that the salon’s purpose 
is to exhibit that class of work only in 
which there is distinct evidence of individ- 
ual artistic feeling and execution. Perhaps 
the judges will not like this view of the 
situation, but I think it is vastly more to 
their credit than to assume they regarded a 
good share of the accepted frames as more 
than incipient efforts. The Photo Secession 
Loan Collection of forty frames by Stieg- 
litz, Steichen, Kasebier, White, Keiley, Ad- 
amson, Bullock, Redfield, Schutze, Dyer, 
Strauss, Stirling, Coburn and Eugene, was 
the main attraction of the show. Nothing 
approaching this work was ever before seen 
in Denver and it was the source of much 
enjoyment to those of sufficient esthetic 
comprehension to properly estimate its ar- 
tistic worth. The contrast between this 
work and that shown in the club’s part of 
the exhibition was sufficiently marked to 
have been appreciable to those with even 
the crudest conception of art. To the lovers 
of art, the collection was a surprise and an 
education. Its effect upon those who would 
fain be the makers of artistic works re- 
mains to be seen, No one knows better than 
Mr. Stieglitz the natural opposition to artis- 
tic work among the narrowly-focused intel- 
lects that make inane and futile efforts to 
raise above the level of the camera’s me- 
chanical scope, but I can assure him that 
among the corporal’s guard of earnest work- 
ers, a seed has been scwn that makes the 
loan of the collection well worth the while. 

I felt duly sat upon when Camera Craft 
moralized editorially on the subject of giv- 
ing the other fellow fits, but I feel much 
relieved after reading the March comment 


that the Chicago salon was made up largely 
of work that has never reached a plane 
that would justify favorable criticism from 
any other than Dundas Todd. I can now 
blythely continue my way, feeling that Mr. 
Ackerman was only joking the first time. 


There is no commoner injustice done the 
artist than that resulting from the failure 
or inability of the average person to dis- 
tinguish between their individual impres- 
sions and actualities. I recently saw a col- 
lection of paintings by Corot, Breton, Ziem 
and others. They were calmly viewed by a 
man whose knowledge of art is of micro- 
scopic proportions, and, turning to me with 
a bored air, he said, rather inelegantly: 
“The Corot is pretty good; the others are 
rotten.” 


Old “Coquina” has added another leather 
medal to his large collection of awards for 
deeds that would make most men seek the 
tall timber. A condition of the recent Recre- 
ation photographic contest was that Shields 
became the owner of the negatives of all 
prize-winning prints. Such a glorious op- 
portunity was too tempting to be resisted 
by a blatantly self-confessed game-hog, so 
“Coquina” proceeded to award prizes to 
“groups” of pictures. For instance, a Den- 
ver man sent seven prints in competition. 
He is advised that he was awarded the 
thirty-ninth prize (value about 50 cents) for 
his “group” of seven prints. If Shields 
made every one of his prizes pan out as 
well, he probably has enough material for 
his enlargement-selling department to work 
on for some time to come. 


It is reported that some of the large de- 
partment mail order houses in Chicago are 
sending out photographic supplies that do 
not give satisfaction. Look out for them 
Remember that the character of everything 
used in photography is such that it is essen- 
tial that you buy only of reliable dealers, 
who handle reliable brands of goods. 


Now that retouching is being discussed 
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so much, let me say that if a negative is 
properly timed and properly developed, it 
needs no retouching. I have not retouched 
or had a negative retouched for so long that 
I can not remember when the last one was. 
If you must have some retouching on your 
negatives, however, do it yourself. It Is 
not hard to learn and several good books 
instructive of retouching may be had at nom- 
inal prices. You may never learn to do it 
as the professional does; I hope not, for his 
method is to be avoided. After you learn 
retouching you will find that the less lead 
put on a face the better it is. When this is 
not the case you had better make a new 
negative. 

Several of the photographic journals that 
formerly asked in bold upper case what 
business the artistic man had to break into 
the photographic game are now advancing 
arguments as to why the record-of-fact and 
science-of-photography man should be al- 
lowed to stay in the game. 


Out in San Francisco they expect to hold 
a salon in the near future and Camera Craft 
is so urgent and specific in its recommen- 
dations to the management that I imagine 
the condition there is the same as every- 
where in the realmof cameraclubs. Salon, 
as used in these cases, is a misnomer. They 
are exhibitions intended, primarily, not to 
advance art in photography, but to improve 
the condition of the club’s treasury by at- 
tracting new members’ fees and dues and 
holding the old ones. Thus arises the ne- 
cessity for a “popular standard” and if art 
gets in at all it is by special invitation, 
without submission to the jury. Camera 
Craft suggests that the Photo-Secession be 
_asked to exhibit at their salon and I have 
a suggestion for Camera Craft. Urge upon 
the management of the salon that if they 
want something to attract membership, 
leave out the Photo-Secession and have a 
general exhibition. If they want something 
to help along the advancement of artistic 
photography on the Pacific coast, invite the 
Photo-Secession and hold their standard up 
to a point as nearly approaching the Photo- 
Secession Collection as possible. The salon 
will have but few prints, it may be, but 
on that basis I think the fewer prints the 
nearer it will fulfill the exactions of a real 
“sure enough” salon. 





It is no more the intention of the advo- 
cate of art in photography to drive the other 
fellow out of photography than it is to pre- 
vent the sale of toy balloons and the juve- 
nile exuberance resulting therefrom. They 
do not care if all the subjects of Uncle Sam 
and the wives of the Sultan of Sulu, each 
and every one, own a camera and make a 
hundred exposures per day. So long as they 
refrain from injuring art’s reputation by 


calling their work artistic photography, it 
is all the aforesaid advocate asks. 





The projectors of the new film, the de- 
ferred arrival of which is promised for an 
early date, may succeed in marketing their 
goods after a fashion, but I doubt if the 
advent proves to beany greatissue. I think 
you will find that the fellow who does not 
stick to the merits of his product as an 
argument for its use, never reaches the 
shoulder straps of a captain of industry. If 
we know that which we are using to be 
good, the fact that the man who makes it 
may be thus and so, does not affect the 
photographic results we are after. The 
competitor who tries to attract attention 
from the merits of his rival’s goods by telling 
cock-and-bull stories about his rival, will 
draw more prejudice than trade. I am not 
boosting for the trust. I looked forward to 
the marketing ofa rival film, but the printed 
matter received is too coarse for me.—From 
August, 1902, Number of Outdoor Life. 

I have had several inquiries as to whether 
this referred to the “Ansco” film. It did not. 
I am a better prophet than I supposed, for 
the film referred to never e¥en reached the 
market. 


A subscriber in Jackson, Wyoming, says 
his silver prints lose detail in toning and 
asks if it can be remedied. The chances 
are the prints are not printed deep enough, 
but it is hard to be certain as to the cause 
in the absence of one of the prints. When 
asking questions regarding photographic 
failures, unless the failure is one susceptt- 
ble of graphic description, a sample of the 
defective work should be sent. If our sub- 
scriber will send me one of the prints re- 
ferred to I will gladly tell him the remedy. 


The March Photo-Era comes to me like 
a waft of refinement from the “back bay.” 
From cover to cover and presswork to pa- 
per, it is of a quality its editor should be 
proud of. I have watched the new dress 
with growing pleasure and have thought of 
preceding numbers of the pity to waste such 
quality of halftones on such character of 
work in illustration. But the March num- 
ber is illustrated with work of Alvin Lang- 
don Coburn for the advanced worker, with 
interiors by Curtis Bell for the record-of- 
fact man, with three-color half-tones for 
those interested in the mechanical phase of 
reproduction, and with photo-advertising 
illustration suggestions for the commercially 
inclined, to say nothing of some miscella- 
neous illustrations, all accompanied by in- 
structive text. There is a wide field for 
a magazine of this kind and if the March 
number is an indication of the future policy 
of Photo-Era, I predict for it an unlimited 
success. 
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A DISTINCTION AND A DIFFERENCE. 


received a letter from one of 
our subscribers asking if we do not believe 
that the wealthy class of sportsmen are in- 
terested in seeing the big game decimated 
in order that specimens may become rarer 
and that it may be considered a greater 
feat under those conditions to secure a good 
set of horns, in the securing of which, un- 
der those conditions, the poor and middle- 
class will be practically debarred on ac- 
count of the greater expense which it would 
then be of partaking in this sport. 

In answer we have the following to say: 
While we know that no such sentiment or 
feeling as he mentions exists among the 
wealthy as-.a class (in proof of which we 
have but to point to the active interest tak- 
en in game protection by the men of means 
in every state in the Union), yet it is a 
fact that the parsimony and indifference of 
all our sportsmen at the present time will in 
a short period result in just such a condi- 
tion as our subscriber fears, unless a change 
comes over us. 


We have 


In other words, unless game 
is better protected, and a proper sentiment 
stirred up through organization for the pur- 
pose of educating the masses to the need of 
better protection, the game will soon be so 
searce that only the wealthy can partictl- 
pate in its pursuit. It is the common class— 
as Well as the wealthy—that has the future 
of the game in its hands. 

It is the presence of a certain type of 
sportsmen in the hills that has probably 
prejudiced our subscriber against the 
wealthy class—a type usually found among 
the moneyed class, composed of a sort of 
nincompoopish, milk-and-water boy who 
doesn’t believe in traveling far for his game, 
yet who always likes to spill as much blood, 


drink as much whisky and smoke as many 
good cigars as possible within a given pe- 
riod while hunting. He have his 
game brought up to his tent 
killed if it were possible, and detests the 
routine of camp life. How different is he 
from such men as our president, A. B. Dan- 
iels, the Colorado multi-millionaire, and hun- 
dreds of others whom we could name. 

The two types should not be confounded. 
The Roosevelt-Daniels type is also found 
among the middle class—in which, in fact, 
it predominates—but the Chawley-deah-boy 
type is never found among the common peo- 
ple. Hence the popular error, into which 
many of our sportsmen fall, of allowing a 
prejudice to exist against the 
which this fellow commingles. 

The types may be further described and 
divided as follows: 

One places skill, knowledge of woodcraft 
and ability to withstand hardships above the 
petty skill of being able to knock down the 
wild creatures, one after another in quick 
succession, without regard to judgment, sex 
or the necessities of the camp table. 

The latter believes that the ability to ar 
tistically “skin” his companions in a game 
of cards, to properly command his guides 
and order his assistants about the camp, to 
always look dapper and to come home load- 
ed down with heads that were “ail killed in 
a week,” far outshines the quality so often 
found in the deuced stupid hunter, don’t- 
cher-know, who will follow the spoor of a 
big buck for a week, or who will lie out 
alone all night just to be able to get the 
early morning hunting, and who thereby 
wishes to show off that he doesn’t need a 
guide—don’t-cher-kneow. One is a natural- 
born hunter—the other a natural-born loafer 
As we said before, the types should not be 
confounded. 


would 
door to be 


class witb 
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HELP THE DEPARTMENTS. 


One of the most trying obstacles with 
which the game department officials have 
had to contend in the enforcement of the 
laws of the several states is the abject fear 
which the friends of game protection have 
of informing on an offender lest he seek 
revenge in some underhand manner. And 
while this fear is to a certain extent war- 
ranted, in the isolated regions (especially 
where a man has often had his haystacks 
burned, his stock killed, or his ranch build- 
ings set afire), yet in the well-settled dis- 
tricts, or in the towns or cities, it is little 
less than cowardice to allow offenders to 
operate against our laws in our presence 
without informing on them. It is not neces- 
sary that the informant’s name be men- 
tioned in such a connection—in fact, it is 
an unwritten law of the various game de- 
partment officers that the informant’s name 
be strictly guarded in secret if he so re- 
quests. 

Outdoor Life has the pleasure of being 
in friendly touch with the game and fish 
departments of nearly every state in the 
West, and to the end that the greatest possi- 
ble number of violations may be reported to 
the several departments, we have taken the 
liberty of constituting ourselves a direct me- 
dium of communication between parties pos- 
sessing such information and the heads of 
the various game departments. In other 
words, if any party in the West possessed 
of damaging information or incriminating 
evidence against another does not wish to 
communicate the same to the game and fish 
department of his state, or for certain rea- 
sons can not do so, then we request him 
to send the information to Outdoor Life. In 
each case we shall be glad to know from 
the informant whether we may have the lib- 
erty of publishing such information in Out- 
door Life, whether we can publish his name 
in connection with the charges, and whether 
we can disclose his name to the head of the 
game department exercising jurisdiction in 
the state in which the offense was com- 
mitted. The latter liberty we would espe 
citlly request our informant to grant, as we 
believe the names of informants will be as 
closely guarded in secret by the departments 
as by our own office. 
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A great deal of information is given game 
departments to which no attention is paid. 
Violations have been reported, not only in 
Colorado, but in other western states, and 
the results awaited in vain by the anxious 
and interested informants, many of whom 
have been in position to know if any action 
or investigation had been started. It shall 
be the aim of Outdoor Life to look after and 
follow up these charges, and see that the 
proper attention is given the same by our 
state departments. In this we are assum- 
ing no unreasonable or unlawful right, as it 
is not only the privilege but the duty of 
every citizen to see to it that our state, 
county and city officials perform the duty of 
office imposed on them. 

We sincerely hope that all the friends of 
game protection possessing such information 
as may lead to the conviction of an offender 
will come to our assistance in this work, for 
until such time as proper measures are in 
effect governing our game, and there is to 
be had the proper enforcement of those 
measures, our big game animals need every 
bit of relief we can give them. 





A WORD TO OUR BROTHERS. 


“I don’t believe in protecting the game in 
this state, to be slaughtered in the next,” 
is an utterance we often hear fall from the 
lips of an intelligent sportsman. And yet 
what a nonsensical remark! We might as 
well say: “If Jim Jones and Tom Brown 
are going to kill off the game, I’m going to 
do it. too.” Just because the laws of a sis- 
ter state are defective, or the sportsmen 
happen to be a particularly hoggish lot, is 
no reason why we should drop into a state 
of lethargic recklessness as regards our in- 
terest in game preservation. 

It is only through a system of aggressive 
labor and the continued preaching of sound 
gospel that we can expect to attain to that 
mutual segregation of ideas which is the 
ideal of the true sportsman’s heart. The 
unifying process can not be accomplished 
at once. The bad habits which it has taken 
the Americans 2,000 years to acquire can 
not be totally eradicated in a month—or a 
year. We must expect, in our crusade 
against the game butcher, the tooth and 
hide hunter and the selfish sportsman, to 
run counter to ideas different from our own. 
In going forth with flaring tongue expound- 
ing the cause of the game, we must expect 
to get a jolt from a blood-thirsty head and 
hide hunter once in awhile. 

It is to be hoped that we may cease to 
hear such expressions as those at the head 
of this article. They do not tend to the 


good of the game cause in America, and 
certainly reflect no credit on the authors. 
And what, after all, are we seeking for if it 
is not the general betterment of game con- 
ditions—not in one state alone, but all over 
these United States? 



































THE ILLINOIS FARMER AND SMALL 


GAME. 


The farmers of some sections of the 
West have in times past been a thorn in the 
side of law-abiding sportsmen who enjoy 
small game-hunting, such as quail and 
grouse shooting. In regard to the facts af- 
fecting this matter, we believe the majority 
of our readers are sufficiently well informed. 
But a matter upon which we, at least, have 
less information—that of similar conditions 
in the middle states—is treated of this 
month in a letter from a correspondent in 
Pana, Ill. The writer is also heartily in 
sympathy with the movement for better pro- 
tection of our game of all classes, as he 
says: “I heartily agree with you on the pro- 
tection of game, as a few years of strict 
laws ENFORCED will be a blessing that all 
sportsmen should welcome.” Continuing, he 
says: 

“There is one thing in this section of 
country that is deplorable, viz: the too 
prevalent custom of some farmers, not 
sportsmen, of trapping and ‘pot-shooting’ 
quail during closed as well as the open sea- 
son. 

“IT have destroyed numerous traps while 
out shooting, and would have caused the 
arrest of the parties had I been able to get 
sufficient evidence. The mere fact of the 
traps being on their property, and their ex- 
treme bitterness towards sportsmen, coupled 
with their activity in forbidding a sportsman 
to even cross their fields, was to me quite 
sufficient evidence that they were the guilty 
parties; yet the game laws of this state are 
very averse to prosecuting the farmer. 

“Again, I heard one farmer boast that he 
had totally exterminated two coveys of 
prairie chicken one month before the open 
season, while they were half grown and 
unable to fly far or fast, making them an 
easy mark. Such violations of the law show 
the folly of putting a politician in the game 








warden’s office instead of a true sportsman 


“S. J. OVERHOLT. 





TWO TENDERFEET AND SOME SHEEP. 

One chilly winter day while sitting in our 
easy chair, and our whole attention focused 
on extracting all the nectar we could find 
from Outdoor Life, we were rudely aroused 
by our young friend, Billy F—, rushing in 
unannounced. Panting with the exertion 
and excitement of the news he was bringing, 
it was some time before he 
blurt out, “Where’s Jack? 
Great big head. Want him to go’long. Can 
he come?” I told him I would call Jack and 
he could talk to him about it. As far as | 
was concerned he could go, but if the sight 
of a sheep’s head excited him to such an 
extent, I was afraid he would die of heart 
failure if one accidentally ran against his 
bullet. 

There was a great pow-wow and the 
young men finally made up their minds to 
start early the next morning for Box Canon 
Such a loading of cartridges! To see their 
belts one would have thought they were go- 
ing to the Boer war, or to Manila to save 
Uncle Sam any further trouble. 

Old hunter, do you remember when you 
were awake all night before your first deer 
hunt, planning how you would massacre the 
graceful, innocent little things the next day? 
And how you—well, we’ll tell what these 
boys did next day and you’ll no doubt recog- 
nize the experience. 

Daylight found our young triends in the 
saddle headed for the place where Billy had 
seen the sheep when he was hauling wood 
the day before. He was not quite sure how 
many he had seen, but it was somewhere 
between twenty and two hundred. 

It was a narrow box canon, barely more 
than two hundred yards across. The walls 
were almost perpendicular, except that 
about every hundred feet or so there was a 
small bench twenty to thirty feet wide which 


managed to 
Saw some sheep. 
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would end in another precipice of a hundred 
or more feet, and so down to a last long 
slope that reached the stream which wound 
along like a silver snake a thousand feet 
below the summit. These benches were cov- 
ered with rich grasses and small brush, be- 
ing intersected with slide rock, that permit- 
ted the sheep to wander ac will from one 
bench to another, making an ideal hunting 
ground, as well as feeding ground. 

For the benefit of those who have never 
hunted mountain sheep, I would just remark, 
en passant, that they can stand by a rough 
rock and to all appearances become a part 
of it: so if the hunter once loses sight of 
them they are very difficult to re-locate. 

Our voung friends had both killed deer 
and so had no fear of such a thing as buck 
fever. They rode onward and upward, for- 
ever gazing into the abyss in hope of seeing 
fresh tracks. Billy, who was in the lead, 
saw some tracks at last, and they were 
headed for the barren hills to the north. 
The game had flown. Instead of having the 
sheep below them as they had figured it out, 
they were gazing at them from the top of a 
distant hill. Quickly dismounting they held 
a council of war, deciding to sneak along 
the edge of the canon to a small rise which 
they estimated to be between two and three 
hundred yards from the quarry. 

It was like Boer and Briton making for 
the same kopje. The sheep lost sight of the 
foe, and the hunters only had eyes for the 
little hill. 

They both reached it at the same time, 
and then there was a scramble for the canon 
wall. The sheep fairly crowded one another 
down their little trail. 

Four monsters with horns variously “es- 
timated” from twenty to twenty-five inches, 
were the shining marks for our young nim- 
rods. Bang, bang, bang, and then some more 
bangs, till thirty-six had echoed and rever- 
berated up and down the canon, and—then 
the curtain fell. 

Those four heads do not adorn the smok- 
ing room walls, and sheep-steak that we or- 
dered never came. 

JAMES FULLERTON. 


PROTECT THE SONG-BIRD 


There is something amazing in the per- 
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tinacity with which men and women retain 
their hold upon theories, opinions, practices 
and fashions which have been demonstrated 
to be wholly unworthy, fallacious, dangerous 
and cruel. Yet it would probably be unfair, 
in most instances to attribute this pertinac- 
ity to any intentional wrong feeling or doing. 
A certain natural conservatism leads some, 
and a modesty approaching timidity influ- 
ences others to walk in main-travelled roads 
which have become, or may ever have been 
perilous ruts. 

We cannot otherwise account for cus- 
toms, threatening the welfare of individuals 
and of society, in which refined and chris- 
tian men and women indulge. What other 
excuse can be made for women of education 
and culture who, ignoring the long-continued 
and righteous condemnation of the fashion, 
bedeck themselves with the bodies, wings 
and other plumage of our beautiful, slaugh- 
tered song birds? Would any of them ven- 
ture to say that though the fashion be cruel 
it is a concession to an esthetic sense in 
dress? 

In view of the stringent laws passed by a 
number of states against the killing of birds 
and the good results through prosecution of 
violaters of these laws, and improved public 
sentiment in these localities, this protest 
would seem belated were it not for bonnets 
and millinery exhibitions in numerous other 
places, where apparentl¥ protests and laws 
in behalf of birds have not been heard of. 

Probably no one would have the hardi- 
hood to declare there is or ever was one 
song-bird too many. Few fail to take de- 
light in the music of these feathered crea- 
tures when tue opportunity is given to hear 
the song of one, or the choir invisible of 
many in the leafy woods. Yet we are re- 
peatedly told what we may easily devine for 
ourselves that our song-birds are rapidly be- 
coming extinct, to satisfy woman’s vanity; 
or, is it her esthetic sense, her love for the 
beautiful? 

The cruelty connected with the capture 
of these birds and their preparation for mil- 
linery uses has been written about so often 
that it has the triteness of an old story, 
especially no doubt to those by whom it is 
unheeded. 

In spite of appearances, ignorance of 
what has veen written upon .uis subject can- 
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not seriously be pleaued as an extenuation. 
The votaries of the fashion have never been 
confined to those who do not read, if such a 
class exists in America. It has been, if it 
may not still be called, a universal fashion, 
one which does not bring a blus.. to the 
cheek of a member of what is called the best 
society, who still persists in it, any more 
than to that of a member of the demi-monde, 
or of a denizen of the slums. 

Yet whether the wearing of birds be in 
any sense a concession to esthetics, or other- 
wise, the fashion carries with it decided 
marks of vulgarity. In most cases its man- 
ner of expression makes it an extremely 
showy fashion, attracting the attention true 
ladies avoid. Intellectually and morally it 
is unrefined because it suggests unpleasant 
things unnecessarily. From a purely es- 
thetic point of view, a healthy admiration 
for the beauty of these bird-corpses, in whole 
or in part, is marred by an instinctive feel- 
ing that they are out of place on a woman's 
head-dress. 

If at its best, this fashion of wearing 
birds may be looked upon as a craving for 
the beautiful, is it not a vitiated taste, a 
sign that we have taken backward rather 
than forward steps in our esthetic develop- 
ment? Surely it is not too far-fetched to 
look upon an inordinate and indiscriminate 
love of color as a return to barbarism. Will 
we not in a short time revel in colored beads 
and bright jingling ornaments? Color, as 
everyone knows, is the element of beauty 
most enjoyed by the untutored savage and 
is therefore the most primitive and natural 
element of the esthetic sense. Ethnologists 
might say that there is a peculiar pertinence 
in an American’s love for color, which in 
this connection should not be overlooked. 
When this love for color seeks expression in 
feather adornment it is ominous to an alarm- 
ing extent. It is said that civilized Ameri- 
cans, whose claim to such nationality cov- 
ers a few generations, are gradually chang- 
ing in face and feature to a likeness of the 
aboriginal inhabitants. A proof of like 
change in nature and taste might be deduced 
from the fashion of bird-wearing, were it 
not that American fashions usually follow 
foreign models. 

It migh. .e wise, however, for our people 
to pause and reflect before they adopt any 
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savage fashion, if they desire the continu 
ance of our nation and our characteristics 
as a civilized people. It would be well to 
avoid any possible predilection to barbarism, 
at least to avoid decking our heads with 
standing feathers of bright-plumaged birds, 
and to keep rigorously apart from sights or 
deeds of cruelty made possible only by the 
brutal or savage element in human nature. 
If we have no pity for the birds, should we 
not have a little consideration for ourselves 
and posterity? MARY E. CARDWILL. 





GRAPPLING WITH THE GAME LAWS. 


The Colorado sportsmen, during the past 
month, have been at work in earnest to se- 
cure the amending and passage of measures 
which they believe will be best for the pro- 
tection of the game of the state. At Colo- 
rado Springs, the Strang Sporting Goods 
Company, the well-known dealers in sports- 
man’s goods, offered the use of their store 
and a meeting was held by the local sports 
men for the purpose of discussing some olf 
the measures for game protection now be- 
fore the state legislature. Considerable dis- 
satisfaction was expressed, both as to the 
present game laws and to bills introduced 
to change them. Several days prior to the 
meeting a petition was received by the local 
game protective association from Denver 
sportsmen, asking that the Colorado Springs 
sportsmen indorse the present house bill No. 
95, and at the same time another petition 
was received from other Denver people, ask- 
ing that the local organization stand up for 
the present laws. The local association is 
opposed to the present laws and does not 
favor all of the new bills that are being 
considered by the legislature. 

It was the sense of the meeting of the 7th 
that the Colorado Springs Game Protective 
association was in favor of house bill No. 95, 
but the secretary was ordered to communi- 
cate with the secretaries of the other game 
organizations in the state condemning the 
clause in the bill that legalizes the killing 
of does. 





WANTS A HUNTING PARTNER. 


A gentleman of Boulder, Colo., who signs 
himself by the rather euphonious title of 
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“Plinkitty-Plank,” and gives his address as 
P. O. Box 545, above city, has been reading 
our “Around the Campfire” sketches and 
has taken quite a liking to the style of camp 
mate described by Mr. Wright in the March 
number. In regard our 
spondent says: 

“I wish I could find just such a camp part- 
ner as is Mr. Wright’s ideal to accompany 
me on a trip I expect to take this summer— 
I expect to leave here in early June with my 
rifle, dog and a forty-pound pack, consisting 
of small shelter tent, blankets, frying pan, 
coffee pot, flour, sugar, bacon, salt, pepper, 
coffee, extra underclothing, etc. 
walk overland, and 


thereto corre- 


I expect to 


possibly follow river 
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courses by canoe or raft. My route, so far 
as planned, is down Laramie river to Fort 
Laramie, up North Platte and Sweetwater to 
South Pass, across country to Big Sandy 
Creek and Green River, down Green River 
to White River, up White to Meeker, Colo- 
rado, or I may follow North Platte into 
North Park, Colorado, and strike White 
River at Trappers’ Lake. At any rate I ex- 
pect to travel on foot and water, go where 
I please and when I please, depending on my 
own resources for meat, etc. In fact, I want 
to live next to Nature, like an Indian, from 
June until the frost drives me in. 
“Who will go with me?” 








A FAIR BAG. 


Showing one of our Montana subscribers, Mr. W. A. Hillis, returning from a short day’s duck hunt 
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THE MONGOLIAN PHEASANT. 


(See frontispiece, this number.) 


This is the leading game bird of the 
Oregon valley weatfields. It was imported 
from China by Judge Denny of Albany, Ore., 
nearly twenty years ago. It is unlawful to 
kill them in Oregon except during the month 
of November each year. The male birds are 
beautifully plumed in a bright raiment of 
copper, green, blue and gold, with a white 
ring about the neck. The females are more 
homely colored, being a dark brown with 
mottled spots. Two broods of from ten to 
thirteen birds each are hatched and reared 
each year. The nests are made on the 
ground, and usually in wheat and other grain 
fields. DENNIS STOVALL. 





THE NEW COLORADO LAW. 


Since the article appearing in a preced- 
ing page of this department entitled “Grap- 
pling With the Game Laws,” was written, 
the game bill before the Colorado Legisla- 
ture was passed, and before this issue is 
from the press will probably be signed by 
the governor. 

The bill is a better one, all around, than 
the old law, which has now been on our 
books for four years. For at least that 
much, may the good Lord be praised. As to 
the inequalities of the measure let us try 
and overlook them, and form firm resolutions 
to keep up the good work of education so 
nobly started by the Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs and Denver branches of the Colo- 
rado Game and Fish Protective Association, 
and two years hence strive again for more 
perfect legislation. 

Of course all true sportsmen interested 
in the propagation of our wild fowl will be 
sorely grieved to see that the spring season 
on wild fowl is continued. The taxidermists’ 
license of $25 is an injustice to these men. 
A $1 license fee would have been sufficient 
for the purposes—which, in the main, are to 
“keep cases” on their doings. 

The innovation of a non-resident license 
fee coincident with the cutting of the 
deer season to fifteen days and the 
cutting out of the antelope and elk 
seasons entirely was not a wise or 


judicious change. We are in favor of the 
(6) 
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action taken on elk and antelope, and of a 
non-resident license; but under the circum- 
stances the deer season should have been 
made longer and the license same as it was 
decided, or with the deer season at fifteen 
days the license should certainly have been 
no more than $10. However, these are 
views expressed, not for the purpose of tak- 
ing weight from the law as it has been 
passed, but in the hope that the mistakes 
will be noticed and not allowed to occur 
again. 

Among the birds and animals on the 
protected list (ranging from four to seven- 
teen years) are the following: Quail, both 
the Bob-White and California varieties; wild 
turkeys; mountain sheep, elk and antelope. 

The open deer season for one animal 
with horns is from september 15th to 30th. 
The limit on size of trout is seven inches, 
and the catch limit in a day twenty pounds. 
The duck limit for one day is twenty-five 
birds, with not more than fifty in possession 
at one time. The licenses are as follows: 
Non-resident general hunting license, $25; 
non-resident bird hunting license $2, with a 
charge of $1 per additional day. Resident 
hunting license, $1. Guide license, $5. 
Tazidermist’s license, one year, $25. Im- 
porter’s license, $50. 

In order that civil action may be taken 
against an offender (at the discretion of the 
prosecuting officer) which will allow a 
change of venue from the county in which 
the offense was committed, a valuation has 
been placed on the different animals—said 
amount being also named as the fine to be 
imposed for killing any of the animals—as 
follows: Each elk, $200; each deer, $50; 
each antelope, $100; each mountain sheep, 
$200; each buffalo or bison, $1,000; each 
beaver, $25; each bird, $10; each fish, $1. 

It would seem at first glance that the 
legislators had successfully coped with the 
question as to whether a fisherman has the 
right to invade a man’s property for the 
purpose of fishing in a stream. The new 
law says that “the public shall have the 
right to fish in any stream in this state, 
stocked at public expense, subject to actions 
in trespass for damage done any property 
along the banks of said stream.” No fisher- 
man will object to the “subject to actions 
in trespass for damage” portion of this 
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clause. It will be a reminder that fishermen 
must open and close gates with car let 
down and put up all bars in an orderly man- 
ner, and in no way injure the crops or molest 
the stock of property owners. If the fisher- 
men and the land owners are disposed to 
view this clause in a fair light, and follow 
its provisions conscientiously, we have no 
fear of any future clashes between them 





THE ILLINOIS LAW. 


Mr. H. S. Rearden of Springfield, Ill., has 
favored us with a copy of the game bill 
which will likely become a law in Illinois 
(the same having passed the House and hav- 
ing received the approval of a majority of 
the Senate). It is, with the exception of the 
size of the duck bag, and the open spring 
shooting season on these birds and all water 
fowl, an ideal bill, and under its provisions 
we predict that the sportsmen of Illinois 
will in a short time feel well repaid for the 
work spent in advancing its passage. 

The open season on some of the game 
are as follows: Quail, November 10th to 
December 20th; ducks and waterfowl, Sep- 
tember ist to April 15th; snipe, plover, etc., 
September list to May ist; doves, August 
lst to December Ist. 

The following are placed on the pro- 
tected list for terms of four to ten years: 
Ruffed grouse and prairie chicken, wild tur- 
key, Mongolian and English pheasants, and 
deer. The bag limit on ducks for one day 
is fifty, and for all other game birds twenty- 
five. 

The best provision in the bill is that 
which forbids the sale of any game that 
was killed in the state. If absolute and posi- 
tive provisions of this kind ornamented the 
game laws of every state in the Union, it 
would be possible to stop the traffic in game, 
as the Lacy law would then be operative in 
every state. Sportsmen can hardly realize 
the importance of placing such a provision 
in their state laws. Another good clause in 
the bill is that which requires that all con- 
fiscated game shall be sold at public auction 
to the highest bidder—thereby stopping all 
fake sales by dishonest officers. 

There is a clause which provides that it 
shall be the duty of sheriffs, constables and 
police officers to inform against and prose- 
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cute all offenders. One-half of the amount 
recovered in any penal action shall be paid 
to the person filing the complaint, and one 
half to the game protection fund. 

One game commissioner and ten deputies 
are to constitute the working force, the 
commissioner receiving $2,500 a year salary 
and expenses and each deputy $900 a year 
and expenses. 

A non-resident license of $15 a year and 
a resident license of $1 a year are imposed 





WILD TURKEY EGGS WANTED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I wish to ask if 
any of your subscribers can tell me where 
we can procure some eggs of the wild tur. 
key. The Fresno County (Cal.) Game Pro 
tective Association is alive to the protection 
of game birds of all kinds, and the members 
are making a special effort to stock the 
county. We have recently liberated several! 
dozen Chinese pheasants obtained in Oregon 
and some Bob-White quail from the East. 
The pheasants are doing well, but the quail 
were never heard of since they were liber- 
ated. It is thought that the California quail, 
being so much hardier and so plentiful, wage 
an incessant war on the newcomers and 
finally exterminate them. I would like to 
know if this is possible and how best to get 
a start on the turkeys? 

Often my father, while living on the Mis- 
sissippi River, Washington County, Miss., 
would come across a nest and would put the 
eggs under a chicken hen. The young tur- 
keys would remain around the yard until 
full grown, and then would finally disappear, 
one by one. I am of the impression the only 
way to get the wild turkey ‘started in a com- 
munity is to get the eggs. 

Fresno, Cal. J. M. COLLIER. 





DEATH FROM BOAT CAPSIZING. 


We have been advised of the sad death of 
Mr. Theophilus Thompson of Belleville, IIl., 
a young sportsman who hunted in Colorado 
last year, and whose father and brother 
have also taken trips to the White River 
country of this state on two occasions. Mr. 
Thompson, in company with a friend, was 
after ducks on the river in a’ boat when it 
capsized. His friend swam to land and 

(7) 
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went for assistance. When, in a couple of 
hours, he returned he found that Thompson 
had righted the boat and guided it to a 
clump of willows, but his inanimate form 
leaning against the willows told that the 
end had come. He probably died from ex- 
haustion and cold after he had struggled 
to get the boat to shore. Mr. Thompson 
was an estimable young man of an excellent 
family, a college graduate, of strong char- 
acter and temperate habits. The sad event 
should always be a warning to duck hunters 
in boats, as we have heard of many similar 
mishaps. 





THE NEW TEXAS GAME LAW. 


, A draft of the new game law as passed 
by the Texas Assembly is before us. While 
to the residents of a number of states it 
would seem like a very liberal law, yet when 
compared with the old one it “smells like a 
rose.” The Texas legislators have done a 
wise act in absolutely protecting antelope 
and sheep for a period of five years. Un- 
fortunately nothing is said about the open 
season on ducks and geese, although the 
one-day bag ot these birds is placed at 
twenty-five—a sportsmanlike figure. The 
same number of‘turkeys, grouse, quail, part- 
ridges, plover and snipe may be killed in a 
day during the months of November, Decem- 
ber and January. 

The open season on deer is cut to the 
months of November and Decemoper, and the 
limft is six. Heretofore ..e limit has been 
ten deer, and does and fawns have been 
killed. Now only bucks are allowed to be 
taken. 

The clause in the Texas law, however, 
which elicits our greatest admiration is that 
which absolutely forbids the sale of game 
in that state, and forbids the sale of game 
there that has been shipped from another 
state.” The action taken in this respect, and 
that pertaining to the deer law, places the 
Texas sportsmen very high up in the esti- 
mation of their brothers everywhere. 





GAME IN MONTANA. 


Being a subscriber and reader of Outdoor 


Life and not having seen much published 
regaiijing the hunting and large game of 
Northern Montana, I will try and give your 
readers some information regarding the 
game and where to find it, also a few words 
regarding the country it is in. I spent two 
seasons in Northern Montana with the 
United States geological survey and we were 
in the highest and roughest mountains as 
well as the best game and fish country of 
this state. 

Along the south fork of the Flathead 
River there is to be found elk, deer, bear 
and goats, plenty of grouse, and the very 
best of trout fishing, trout that weigh from 
one pound to eight and ten pounds each. 
Elk are quite plentiful in places and if a 
man knows where to go he can find the limit. 
Deer are to be found almost everywhere. 
Bear are quite plentiful, including the 
grizzly, black and brown. I don’t know of a 
better game country in the West than 
Northern Montana. Goats are plentiful and 
easily found. They are sometimes rather 
hard to get to, as they range high up among 
the rocks. 

There are two very good railroad points 
from which to outfit. One is Missoula, on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, and the other 
is Columbia Falls, on the Great Northern 
Railroad. Columbia falls is somewhat nearer 
than Missoula to the hunting field, but 1 
prefer Missoula for a starting point. There 
is good camping and fishing and a good 
chance for deer all the way from Missoula 
to the best hunting grounds. Parties coming 
to this country should figure on being gone 
from the railroad from four to six weeks, and 
as much longer as possible. In a six-weeks’ 
trip a man ought to get all the elk, bear, 
deer and goats he wants and have a splendid 
trip. The mountains are high, rough and 
steep, the timber is thick and carries a great 
deal of underbrush. 

Any readers of Outdoor Life desiring any 
other information in regard to this country 
or the game can write me and I will be 
pleased to tell them anything about it they 
may wish to know. Parties wishing to spend 
the summer in the mountains where game is 
plentiful couldn’t go to a better place than 
the south fork of the Flathead River, Mon 
tana. W. L. WINEGAR 

St. Anthony, Idaho. 
































COLORADO KENNEL CLUB’S SHOW. 


Denver, Colo., April 7, 1903. 

Editor Outdoor Life—! much sur- 
prised to see in the columns of your valuable 
paper a criticism on the recent bench show 
which was edited by Walter Cecil Cox. 

This fellow has imposed upon the public 
and ingratiated himself with a few who 
were inconsiderate enough to have proposed 
his name for membership into the Colorado 
Kennel Club. Now he turns like a trodden 
worm on the organization ae is supposed to 
assist, taking advantage of your absence 
from the city to use his privilege of donating 
to your paper, and attempts in his feeble 
and malicious way to get even with me, by 
“roasting” the last show, thinking to 
injure me, of which show I was the super- 
intendent. 


was 


dog 


Now I will enlighten you as to the cause 
of his animosity toward me. When I first 
came to your city, in 1897, Mr. Walter Cecil 
Cox was acting in the capacity of “dog 
catcher” by appointment of Mayor McMur- 
ray. In his official capacity, he found it 
necessary to take my fox terrie r off my own 
porch. When I drove over to his house, I 
found my dog among a lot of younger ones— 
St. Bernards, etc., all of which were fighting. 
I asked him in the name of humanity to take 
my dog out. He informed me “he 
a consideration.” I 


would for 
then paid him his re- 
quested graft, $50, and in the morning I pro- 
tested to the mayor for creating an office 
and appointing a man where there was no 
salary, and one which would necessitate a 
man’s grafting to make it pay. 

Now, it was because several exhibitors 
came to me and said they would not show 
their dogs if I allowed him around, that I 
did not honor him with a $2 a day job as 
broom-and-shovel man in a dog kennel, and 
now he retaliates by a series of deliberate 
lies. 

On the morning the show opened there 
was benching for every entry. I have in my 
possession several letters speaking highly 
of the perfect sanitary condition. Exactly 
twice as much disinfectant was used this 


year as last. .t was the first Denver show 
where all breeds were classified and benched 
correctly. The exercise ring was just twice 
as large as last year. Three times more 
straw was used than ever before. 

The numbers were painted on every stall, 
because the year previous, cards tacked up, 
when used at all, were torn by many dogs 
after the first day, thereby rendering the 
catalogue useless to a stranger. 

Not one inch of chicken wire was used 
in the show, but on account of being unable 
to get seven extra gates or partitions made 
between the closing of entries and opening 
of show, we were obiuged to have seven 
frames made of wood and covered with \%- 
mesh rabbit wire, and had the benching been 
up to the requirements that Mr. Cox repre- 
sented when he induced tue club to buy it, 
this would not have been necessary. 

I only give answer to the severa: allega- 
tions he set forth, not for local people’s edi- 
fication, for we know his calibre, but to vin- 
dicate the Coloraao Kennel Club to -.ae peo- 
ple of the United States and abroad, as I 
know your paper to be far-reaching, and that 
folks from abroad might possibly be influ- 
enced against our next year’s show, on ac- 
count of this writer’s pecty spite work. 

EDMUND D. DAVIS, Superintendent. 


[The article referred to by Mr. Davis, 
which appeared in the April number, was 
written and went to press during the editor’s 
absence in California.—Ed. ] 


MR. COX CRITICISED. 
Denver, Colo., April 6, 1903. 

Editor Outdoor Life: In your magazine 
for April, 1903, under the heading, “Dog- 
dom,” written by Walter Cecil Cox, on page 
265, the writer criticises proudly the exhibit 
held at Colliseum Hall in the city of Denver, 
by The Colorado Kennel Club. As I was an 
exhibitor in said show and have lived in the 
state of Colorado for forty-four years past, 
permit me to make the following state- 
ments: 





First.—I beg to say that the writer of 
misrepresents facts, 


said columns 


which 
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seem to be intended to blackmail the com- 
mittee in charge of said show as well as the 
club, as the writer of said columns simply 
does not speak the truth. I am in favor of 
sound criticism and have been so at any 
time, but if a person like the writer of said 
column knowingly and wilfully blackmails 
an organization which has succeeded in so 
short a time as the Colorado Kennel Club 
has, it should be the duty of every honest 
citizen to condemn such ungentlemanly con- 
duct that said writer has committed, and put 
it before the people in the proper light. 
Every line in his editorial shows plainly his 
vile prejudice and ignorance and proves that 
hard feeling must have existed between the 
writer and the superintendent of said show, 
as well as against the members of the club. 
It is not needful for me to whitewash the 
committee of the show, nor the board of 
directors of the club, nor any of the mem- 
bers, as any investigation will prove that 
either of them are only gentlemen. The 
city and state has been proud of the last 
exhibit conducted by this young club, which 
has existed for only three years past, prac- 
tically. 

I exhibited very valuable dogs, claimed 
the finest in their class in the United States, 
and therefore I went with an assistant on 
the morning of the 19th at 7:30 to guard my 
animals and to see that justice would be 
done to them and any other exhibitor’s ani- 
mals exhibited. I have seen in the past 
fifty years dog shows all over the United 
States, and as a lover of dogs I have even 
gone to Europe on such occasions, and I 
must confess here that I have not seen any- 
thing more conscientiously arranged and 
conducted than at the bench show of the 
Colorado Kennel of the 19th to 21st of Feb- 
ruary, 1903. 

The fact is that as Mr. Cox was the 
superintendent of the bench show in 1901, 
his conduct was at that time such that I 
never would have exhibited my dogs in any 
show where this gentleman would have 
charge and care of my property. He was 
simply cruel to the animals, and unfit to be 
introduced to people who visited and ex- 
hibited their dogs in said show. I can only 
congratulate the club, as well as the show 
committee, to have ignorea this gentleman 
and left him out of the last bench show. 

«ROF. BE. C. LINDEMAN. 


A RESOLUTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At a regular meet- 
ing of the Colorado Kennel Club, April 4, 
1903, the following resolution was ordered 
published in your magazine: 

“Resolved, That the article under head of 
“Dogdom” in your magazine of March, writ- 
ten by W. C. Cox in criticism of our recent 
show, was wholly uncalled for, untrue and 
unfair. That the writer had a personal 
grudge against the club, and the superin- 
tendent especially; that we feel the writer 
to be unsportsmanlike and taking advantage 
of his position as a member of your staff. 
That his statements are untrue, we ask you 
to publish the following article, clipped from 
the American Field. (Signed) 


DR. W.uLIAM L. ROBERi 3, 
vice Presiuent. 
T. F. WALSH. 


[As the article referred to would occupy 
several pages in Outdoor Life, we regret that 
we cannot give it space in this number.— 
Ed.) 





VALUABLE DOG BOOK. 


Dogs; Their Ailments; How to Treat Them. 
By Polk Miller, Richmond, Va. Publish- 
ers, The Polk-Miller Drug Co., Richmond, 
Va. Sent gratis to all who mention Out- 
door Life and enclose two-cent stamp for 
postage. 


The author of this work is an authority 
on the subjects handled, dating his experi- 
ence over a period of forty years. Mr. Miller 
has been a druggist since 1860, and during 
that time has never been without a hunting 
dog. He has made it a study to ascertain 
what the canine race requires for its various 
afflictions. Thirty-six pages are given up to 
the various chapters on “Feeding Dogs,” 
“Washing Dogs,” “How to Give Medicine,” 
“Distemper,” “Cholera,” “Worms,” “Skin 
Diseases,” “Mange,” “Eczema,” “Constipa- 
tion,” “Diarrhoea,” and a dozen of other ail- 
ments. It is a valuable treatise and should 
be in the hands of every dog owner. 























TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


Frank B. Cunningham of S8t. 
souri, added his name to the winners of the 
Missouri state live bird championship trophy 
by defeating Harry Tipton in a close match at 
Kansas City on March 15th. The several win- 
ners of this cup shot for its final possession at 
the recent meet of the Missouri State Fish and 
Game Protective Association 


Joseph, Mis- 


Among many sudden and important changes 
that have taken place in the ammunition and 
sporting goods trade since the new year, one of 
the most recent is the retirement of W. Fred 
Quimby, general sales agent of the Western 
Cartridge Company. and his immediate return 
to his old love and place as general sales agent 
for the American E. C. and Schulze Powder 
Company. His many friends are glad to see 
him on the road again. 


The Carthage-Joplin, Missouri, Gun Club de- 
feated the Weir-Scammon club in a ten-man 
inter-city team match at Wier City, Kansas, on 
March lith. The inter-city, county and state 
match idea is growing rapidly in favor 


We are creditably informed 
rapid target trap has been patented by J. P. 
Legett of Carthage, Missouri. which promises 
to revolutionize the game. One of its strongest 
points is said to be its compactness and ex- 
treme simplicity. 


that an expert 


Let us have a 100-bird American champion- 
ship target trophy, challenger to stake not ex- 
ceeding $25 against trophy. 
birds. Handicap, say, 
Who will start it? 


and loser paying for 
about eighteen yards. 


The men who did not go out of the pigeon 
raising business a year ago are reaping their 


reward. The birds are uniformly twenty per 
eent. higher than ever before, and hard to get 
at that. 


The Denver Trap Club gave one of the most 
successful tournaments of the year 1902, and 
that achievement will be surpassed in the meet 
of the coming June. The trap shots of the Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri valley, we are creditably in- 
formed, will come en masse, simply 
they were so well entertained last year 


because 


The abandonment of the Eastern Grand 
American Handicap at targets. which was to 
have been held at Interstate Park, New York 
in May, is another concession of the fact by 
the Interstate Association, that the West is be- 
coming more and more the center of interest in 
this sport 





As Outdoor Life goes to press this month in 
the midst of the greatest trap shooting circuit 
ever held in the West, it is impossible to give 
summaries of results and individual winnings 
until next month. 


Clarence Nauman, who is very much it in 
California trap shooting circles, announces a 
fine week of sport under the auspices of the 
Ingleside Club, San Francisco, beginning May 
Ath 


Tod Sloan has discovered that there is some 
money in pigeon shooting as well as on the 
turf. On April 16th he won the grand prix de 
Litteral, and picked up $1,200 of good foreign 
gold 


Chicago gun club members state that they 
expect a much busier season at the trap and 
more general interest this year than last. 


“TI want a pair of waders for my husband,” 
said a Denver lady in a local sporting goods 
house recently. “If I don’t send him out hunt- 
ing in the spring he gets sick and has to pay 
doctor bills.” There it is in a nutshell. Buy a 
gun, go afield and be healthy and happy. 


Most of the state legislatures have adjourned 
by this time and the agony of game legislation 
is about over for another year, but it is yet too 
early to tell to a certainty just how much more 
harm than good has been accomplished. Moral 
Let Congress make the game laws. 


The ranks of the old guard of sportsmen has 
suffered a serious loss in the sudden death, re- 
cently, of Col. A. G. Courtney, at his home at 
Syracuse, New York. No man was better 
known in the shooting world thnoughout the 
United States, and his personality was such as 
to leave an indelibly pleasant impression in 
every mind with which he came in contact. He 
was a member of that well-known trap shoot- 
ing organization, The Indians, and his death is 
the first that has come to its ranks. 


The present roster of the League of Ameri 
can Wheelmen shows only about six per cent 
of the membership that this organization had a 
few years ago when cycling was at its crest. 
The enrollment of trap shooting club members 
to-day is as hundreds to one, compared with sa 
few years since. And there will never be a ret- 
rogression in this sport. Buy a gun, young 
man, and be in the fashion. 


James L. Head on March 1lith again defended 
successfully the live bird championship of In- 
diana, in a })-bird match with Max Witz, on the 
grounds of the Peru Gun Club 
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W. D. Townsend, shooting at the Omaha Gun 
Club grounds on March l4th, broke 136 flying 
targets without a miss. Any time a man goes 
over the 100 mark in this sort of competition he 
is doing remarkable work. 


In the Grand Island tournament, April Ist-3d, 
Mr. W. R. Crosby again came to the front, win- 
ning high average, with the remarkable score 
of 342 kills out of 350 shots. | And one day of this 
was shot in a driving windstorm when the next 
nearest score was barely ninety per cent. In 
the principal live bird event Crosby and Riehl. 
the only trade representatives participating 
each killed straight. WEWANEE 





POPE’S REMARKABLE SHOWING. 


Knowing that our readers are interested in 
the great shooting form lately displayed by 
Harry M. Pope, the Massachusetts rifle crack. 
we asked him for a full statement regarding his 
scores and the conditions entering into the 
same. We are pleased to present Mr. Pope's 
letter to our readers herewith in its entirety: 

Editor Outdoor Life: I append an account 
of my recent somewhat remarkable streak in 
shooting as per request. As you know, I have 
been shooting a telescope sight for about five 
months on account of my eyes beginning to 
trouble me somewhat, so that I could not see 
quite as clearly as formerly. The first three 
months of its use showed no very great ad- 
vantage, except that I no longer got shots that 
were wild from their call, and that I was able 
to shoot at least one more score in the failing 
light of the day. - These are the advantages of 
the telescope. It does not help one to hold, but 
makes one sure where he is holding. It is. 
moreover, a perfect correction for one’s chang- 
ing eyes, and puts the old man on an 
equal footing with the young one. In using 
spectacles for ordinary imperfect eyesight it is 
practically impossible to see both sight and bull 
distinctly: with a telescope, however, this is 
different, as the cross-hairs are adjusted with 
one movement, the target with another, and the 
result is that both are seen clearly without 
straining the eyes. 

I can account for my recent shooting only 
by the fact that I have been very hard worked 
of late. and have not had sufficient rest. The 
result is that I am most always tired—so much 
so that it seems as if I had not life enough to 
get nervous. High scores, therefore, have been 
easy, and a good start does not bother me 
nearly as much as it formerly did. I have held 
several scores better than the record, and if we 
had had anything but very tricky weather, I 
am sure I should have succeeded in getting the 
10-shot record. New Year's Day was the only 
real good shooting day we have had this year 
so far. 

My streak commenced on December 
when T made these scores: 

1010 9 9 81010 10 10 10—96 


10 9 8 8 9 910 10 10 10—93 
9 9101010 9 910 8 9-9 


27th 
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On New Year's Day we had perfect weather 
except for about a half-hour in the last two 
thirds of the string, and I succeeded in captur- 
ing both the 50 and 100-shot records—the latter 
not by as large a margin as I think I could 
have done, because I was so tired in the last 
third that I only tried for bulls, thinking | 
should not have sufficient light to finish in 
when there was plenty. and I could have rested 
as well as not. I had to pay for this shoot by 
three days of almost total collapse, my will- 
power being greater than my strength. The 
score was as follows, all bullseyes: 

9 91010 910 81010 8—98 

01 810 9 7 10-92 

81 99 9 9 10—94 

9 910 91010 7 9 7 989 
010 8 8101010 9 10 10—95—463 

8101010 9101010 8 9—M 

1010 8 8 9 7—88 

&—89 

8—87 
7—83-_445 
908 


On January 3d my strength was still unre- 
covered, and the best I could do was three 91's 
as follows: 

1010 8 9101010 8 8 8H 
9 910 8 


8 8 910 10 10—91 
910 9 910 9 8 810 991 


On January 10th I succeeded in raising the 
range record to 97, with two 9s less than % 


inch from the 10 ring. and consecutive scores of 
% and 97: 


8101010 8 8 


1010 9101010 
1010 91010 9 
10 910101010 
January 2th: 
91010 9—9% 


9 10—94 
7 8—92 


9 10—96 
9 §—% 
9 9—93 

February l4th: 

1010101010 & 9 9 10 10—% 
10 9 9 § 810 $1010 9~—93 
9 9 9 810 91010 8 10—92 
February 2ist: 
9101010 910 8 10 10 10—% 
10 910 91010 8 9 9 10—94 
9 910 91010 9 910 9—94 
10 9 9101010 9 810 8—93 

The first 94 had six 9's, all but one off from 
wind, and five of them less than \ inch from 
the 10 ring. 

All the above shooting has been at 200 yards 
off-hand, on 11-inch Standard bullseye. Follow- 
ing are the specifications of rifle. charge, etc. 
Rifle, a Stevens-Pope 32-inch .32-40 200 bullet 
1-30, No. 7% U. M. C. primer, 3 grs. No. 1 Du- 
pont Smokeless Rifle: shell filled with FFG 
Semi-Smokeless, instead of my usual charce of 
FG, to insure more upset from a somewhat 
small bullet; Stephens No. 370 telescope, 5 
power; palm rest; weight of rifle, 13 Ibs. 

For the year ending January 10th I have had 
seventy scores from 90 to 97, and seventy-two 
scores all in the 8 ring. a run of forty-two 8- 
inch bullseyes, and 246 ll-inch bulls on five dif 
ferent days, including all sighters. 


Springfield, Mass. Ml. M. POPB 
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A PROGRESSIVE CLUB. 


The Sterling (Illinois) Gun Club. 
organized July 4, 1897, 
ident, W. H. Oppold, 
Haberle, secretary, 
to any city. 


which was 
with A. J. Gerdes, pres- 
treasurer, and Edward 
is one that would be a credit 
They hold a series of shoots every 
year in the Mineral Springs Park and all are 
attended by the best sportsmen of nor*hern IIli- 
nois. Some of their members entered tne Inter- 
state Association's fourth annual Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap at Kansas City April l4th, 15th, 
16th and l7ith. Their annual handicap scores are 
equal to those of the average professional clubs 
and they in time will be one of the leading trap 
clubs of the state, if our prediction counts for 


MONTANA 5S. S. A. MEET. 

We have received from Mr. C. 
retary of the Montana State Sportsmen's Asso- 
ciation, of Butte, Montana, a copy of the by- 
laws and shooting rules of this association. 
This handy little booklet also includes an ex- 
planation of the Rose system of handicapping 
and rules for live bird shooting. 

Mr. Smith advises us that the annual tourna- 
ment of the Montana State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation will be held this year at Helena on May 
29th, 30th, 3lst, with $750 in added money. Some 
of the best shoots held in the West have been 
given under the auspices of this association. 
which is composed of a splendid lot of liberal 
and enthusiastic sportsmen, and we know in 
advance that the coming shoot will be no ex- 
ception. 


H. Smith, sec- 


COLUMBIA P. AND R. C. SCORES. 
San Francisco, 
The Columbia Pistol and Rifle 


April 6, 1903. 
Club held its 


anything. 
A. J, 


Following is a list of the members: 
Gerdes, 


president; F. A. Belt, treasurer: 
Gerome Gilbert, secretary; W. H. Oppold, Ed 
Haberle, Sim Coe, Will Murphy, Tony Apple. 


Daniel Flynn, Harry Fondersmith (Los Angeles, 


California), A. H. Fondersmith (Los Angeles, 
California), Charles Staley, J. G. Wetzel, 
Charles Bonsinger, F. H. Johns, John Ahrens, 
Joe Petzel, James Forder, A. A. Williams, H. 
J. Flock and John Cushman. 


We are indebted to Dunbar Bros. and to the 
Sterling Gazette for the picture of the elub’s 
members shown herewith. 


semi-monthly shoot at Harbor View range yes- 
terday. Weather conditions were good. The 
following scores were recorded, Colambia tar- 
get count: 


Fine Rifle 


200 yards—A. H. Cady. 76 93. 
Military Rifle, Creedmoor count—A. H. Pape 


48 48 46 45 44; Captain Whitworth, 43 43 42 40; 
Knostman, 39. 
.22-25 Rifle Match, 50 
worth, 23 28: F. 
Waltham, 28 
Pistol, 50 


yards—Captain Whit- 
Knostman, 24 31 33: Mrs. C. F. 
27; Dr. H. W. Hunsaker, 51. 


yards—C, M. Daiss, 35 35 40 43; A. 


J. Brannagan, 39; A, H. Pape, 56 59; Captain 
Whitworth, 496087: R. Schneider, 5968: C, 
Gimmel, 64 73 75 78; Dr. H. W. Hunsaker, 63, 65: 
E. A. Allen, &. 


Cc. M. DAISS, Secretary. 





Announcement is to hand of the “first an- 
nual Pacific Coast championship blue rock tour- 
nament”’ by the Ocean Park Country Club, Ocean 
Park, California, on May 15th, 16th and 17th, 
There will be $300 added money, aside from spe- 
cial prizes and trophies. Address Louis Er- 
hardt, chairman, Ocean Park. California, 
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CREDITABLE SCORES. 


The accompanying targets of eleven shots 
each were made by Mr. A. H. Pape of San 
Francisco at 30 yards and were fired in eleven 
and twelve seconds each, which for such fast 
shooting is very good. 

“Shooting at 200 yards with the same rifle,” 
writes Mr. Pape, “‘which, by the way. is a car- 
bine, .382 center fire Winchester, reconstructed 
into an automatic rifle, in eight shots I made 
on Columbia target, 

111319 9 7 7 410 
shooting the eight shots in ten seconds. 

“All shooting was off-hand, with left hand at 
the upper end of forearm. 

“T have since been wondering how the poor 
deer will fare when provided with such rifles. 
If a half-dozen hunters should happen to be 
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shooting at one time at a deer it would seem 
like a real battlefield. But the little rifle is a 
marvel, being as fine a shooting gun for hunt- 
ing as I have ever seen, with its small metal- 
patched bullet. 

“I afterward shot a few practice shots with 
my .32 rifle, making in consecutive shooting, off- 
hand, 


535613 4 2 2 1—32 
6446245 5 3 817 
472963 62 5 37’ 





C. M. Daiss, secretary of the Columbia Pis- 
tol and Rifle Club. room 51A, 819 Market street 
San Francisco, California, has sent us a copy of 
the eleventh annual program of shoots of this 
club. It contains many good pointers for rifle 
clubs that compile annual programs and rules 
governing their shoots. 
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With U. [1. C. Shot Shells 


there are no annoying mis-fires. 
Holding right means “dead duck.” 
Specify New Club, Nitro Club and 
Arrow. These shot shells have the 
experience of 35 years behind them. 
They are the “satisfactory kind.” 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


Age, 313 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


THE HIGH POWER-BIG CALIBER DISCUSSION. 


Editor Outdoor Life: Mr. Bowker in the 
March issue of Outdoor Life offers a rather se- 
vere criticism of the writer's discussion on pow- 
erful rifies, but I fail to see the necessity for a 
retraction of my previous remarks on the sub- 
ject, 

If a cartridge be used in the 9 mm. Mann- 
licher rifle which develops a muzzle velocity of 
only 1,950 ft. sec., then I grant that the 35 
Winchester is easily a more powerful arm. 

However, if Mr. Bowker will again read my 
contribution he will observe that paramount 
stress was laid on the superior action of the 
Mannlicher and that I declared any velocity ob- 
tainable from the .35-cal. Winchester rifle could 
be exceeded by the velocity of the 9 mm. Mann- 
licher bullet (assuming the use of a proper pro- 
pellant). This fact I am prepared to demon- 
strate in an actual test. 

The claim of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company—that its .35-cal. rifle is the most pow- 
erful rifle at long and short range ever offered 
is a little unreasonable when we consider the 
following table: 


RK 
5 


‘M 


098 
‘AYIOLPA 
"33 


sql 
‘AB19uq 


sever” 


‘19pMOd 

satINE 
WAyAM 
alzznw 
e[ZznW 


Rifle 


Jeffery .60-cal.. .100 gr.Cordite 
C.&H. 45 “Certus” 
Jeffery .40-cal... 60 gr.Cordite 
Jeffery “40-cal... 60 gr.Cordite 
Win, .35-cal 2200 
For Mr. Bowker’s further information I 
would say that the C. & H. “‘Certus”’ rifle is a 
repeater and that it is also made in the .40-cal. 
The writer does not wish to prolong a dis- 
cussion which is derogatory to the excellent 
products of our American makers, and would 
not have intruded upon your valuable space at 
this time had the second paragraph of Mr. 
Bowker's criticism been more moderate. 
Chicago, IIl. G. L. LEHLE 


900 8§=.:1800 
440 ©. 2000 
400 2120 
300 ©2240 
250 


The Most Powerful Rifle. 


Would Mr. G. L. Lehle mind being more ex- 
plicit and state to which particular ‘.45 moose” 
rifle he refers As a humble follower of sport, 
I should like to endorse Mr. Frank Parker's ad- 
vice, “stick to your gun,” but I would hardly 
go as far as Mr. P. J. Bowker and say it is the 
“most powerful rifle in the world at both long 
and short range.’’ The power of a rifle is a 
matter of figures, and Mr. Bowker seems mis- 
informed on the subject. If he is looking for 
the “most powerful rifle at both long and short 
range,”’ the accompanying table may help him: 


Make— 
Winchester 
Winch'ter .50-110 W.H.V. 


Z “Sh’'psh’ter’’ 
Cogswell & Harrison) 
“Certus” (4-shot box} .40 ? 
magazine . -45 ? 
W. J. Jefiery & Co....... 4 2 gr. rae 
d gr. Cordite 
Joseph Lang & Sons.... .45 = gr. Cordite 
e . &  ~ ear 45 58 gr. Cordite 
Holland & Holland...... 45 70(?) gr. Cord. 
45 125 ger. Black 
-577 180 gr. Black 


Powder. 
45 er. L.& R. 


Buffalo. N. Y 


Bullet, 


Rifle Recoil. 


In regard to Mr. Brewster's contention in the 
April issue of Outdoor Life, I wish to say that 
he is quite right in considering both ends of the 
rifle proposition. 

The value which he gives for the energy of 
recoil of the .45-450 rifle—bullet velocity 2200 ft 
sec.—is correct and if the sportsman who fires 
this rifle is timid he will certainly realize that 
his weapon “‘has not missed fire’’ when the butt 
plate finds his arm. 

I did not refer to the recoil of the heavier 
rifles in my previous notes because I am per- 
sonally insensible to its effects. When shooting 
a rifle that is properly balanced and stocked I! 
experience no sense of discomfort from the re- 
coil. 

Some two years ago I fired fifty shots from a 
high-velocity .40-cal. rifle—shooting a 370-gr. bul- 
let—in a single afternoon and, beyond a slight 
discoloration of the skin on my shoulder, there 
were no unpleasant effects. 

The kind of powder used and the design of 
the stock and butt plate have great influence 
on the nature of the recoil and its effects on 
the rifleman. Some rifle stocks are so formed 
that an apparently vertical component of ‘the 
stress of recoil is developed and this gives the 
shooter a sensataion of being knocked down by 
a force from above. I have fired shotguns 
which act in a similar manner. 

On the whole, one must expect a perceptible 
jolt when shooting a powerful rifle and if the 
sportsman cannot endure this manifestation of 
energy, then he must content himself with a 
smaller arm. 

It will give me pleasure to see the present 
discussion on powerful rifles participated in by 
other men who, like Mr. Brewster, are well in- 
formed, and I hope that I may soon have effi- 
cient support in my appeal for a powerfu) 
American factory-made rifle. 

The English makers are able to supply any 
demand for their modern big game rifles, but 
owing to the rather high prices of these super- 
jor arms, they find little favor in the United 
States. 

A factory-made modern .45-cal. rifle of high 
power, selling at about $25, will find ready favor 
and the .30-cal, rifles will quickly become obso- 
lete in the moose districts when the new rifle is 
properly introduced. 

From the viewpoint of the advanced and hu 
mane sportsman, the .30-cal. rifles are compara 


Velocity 
At oe 
2200 ft. sec. 


Bnerey or Striking Force of Bullet. 
At 200 Yds 


At rat At 100 Yds. 


2685 ft. 
3345 ft. Ibs. 


1551 ft. ibs 
2225 ft. 


3988 ft. lbs. 38315 ft. Ibs. 
8000 ft. lbs. 

4411 ft. lbs. 
4510 ft. Ibs. 


5004 ft. Ibs. 
2812 ft. Ibs. 2168 ft. lbs. 1676 ft. Ibs 
3625 ft. lbs. 

DAVID E WHEELER 
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tive failures. and should be withdrawn from the 

battery of the big-game hunter who insists on 

clean, quick kills. G. L. LEHLE. 
Chicago, Ill. 


An Old-Timer on Calibers. 


1 noticed an article in the March number of 
Outdoor Life from Mr. Frank Parker concern- 
ing the various opinions of different sportsmen 
in regard to the best kind of a rifle. I agree 
with Mr. Parker in regard to a rifle. Most any 
old kind of a gun will kill game providing 
there is a good man behind the gun and he 
knows where to find the game and can place 
the bullet in the right place. I have used 
nearly all calibers from a 45-120 down to a .44-40, 
I used for a great manv years a .45-90 black 
powder rifle. and I thought it the best gun 
made for large game until I got a .30-40 Win- 
chester. Now I wouldn't use a black powder 
gun nor one of large caliber. 

I have killed nearly all kinds of game from 
a rabbit to a grizzly bear with my .30-40, and do 
not know of any one animal getting away that 
I have hit with the .30-40. I used to have them 
get away from me once in a while when I used 
a black powder rifle. I believe the .30-40 is the 
best rifle vr large game that is made. After 
the .30-40 ‘re a .303 Savage, having used 
them both. know from experience that they 
are both good rifles. and that if you find a rifle 
that suits you and you hold it right, and have 
good ammunition. you are sure of your game, 
whether you have a .45-90 or a .30-30 or any 
other caliber. I have killed elk with a .44-40: I 
have also killed bear with a .45 Colt’s revolver, 
but I wouldn't care to make a habit of facing 
grizzlies with such an arm. 

W. L. WINEGAR. 


Mr. Bowker Replies. 


Editor Outdoor Life: It was not my intention 
to enter into any discussion when I replied to 
Mr. Lehle’s article and I have not that inten- 
tion now. It was not what Mr. Lehle said, but 
the spirit in which he sald it, that induced me 
to reply to his article: and I am perfectly will- 
ing to leave it to the unbiased minds of the 
readers of Outdoor Life whether I miscon- 
strued the spirit of Mr. Lehle’s letter. 

I thank Mr. Funke for calling my attention 
to the changes in the 9 mm. cartridges. but 
they are so slight that it leaves my statement 
practically correct. and the 9 mm. still behind 
the .35-cal. in velocity and striking force. 

Now, I suppose I have studied the Winches- 
ter catalogue and arms hours where Mr. Funke 
has seconds. and as I have bought several of 
their arms for my friends. and upwards of fif- 
teen of their different calibers and models for 
my own use, I think I know pretty near what 
they can be purchased for. If Mr. Funke will 
look on page 8 of their catalogue he will find 
these words: “All prices in this catalogue are 
list prices. but any reliable dealer will supply 
Winchester guns at regular retail prices, which 
are considerably less than list prices'’—which 
means a discount on the plain gun. which now 
lists at $30. of $8.50. These are Boston prices. 

Undoubtedly the bolt gun makes a better 
military arm, but that does not prove that it is 
any better than any other type of arms. We 
had two excellent bolt guns before the small 
caliber guns were on the market—notably the 
Hotchkiss. made by the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company. and the Lee by the Reming- 
ton company. But they never have been popu- 
lar as hunting arms. American riflemen and 
big game hunters never have tumbled over 
themselves in their eagerness to adopt military 
arms as hunting weapons. 

When the .45-70 cartridge was brought out it 
was not the heavy and cumbersome, slow-firing 
Springfield. but the now-famous °86 model Win- 
chester which. in spite of the numerous small- 
bore high-power arms now on the market, grad- 
ually came to be considered by thousands of 
experienced big game hunters as being the 
equal if not the superior of any hunting arm on 
the market 


All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 
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CUSHION 
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Lies flat to the leg——never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
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Send 
| +n GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 


25c. for Cotton, . Boston, Mass. 'U. Ss. 
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I would like to call Mr. Funke’s attention to 
the fact that the Winchester model '95, .30-cal. 
has passed the government test, and at the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American war 10,000 of 
those arms were purchased by the United 
States government and stored at Washington. 
D. C., and are there yet if they have not been 
moved recently. This information was taken 
from the United States Ordnance Report. 

As therei have been some questions on the 
strength of actions. I would like to mention a 
few things that have come to my notice. When 
the model ’9% .30-cal. was first brought out, the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company loaded 
the cartridge with 40 grs. Rifleite. which gave a 
chamber pressure of 60.000 pounds to the square 
inch. Mr. Alfred Weed. a sportsman of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, had the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co. make him a .38-72 model ‘9 
nickel-steel barrel. He loaded his cartridges 
with 51% ers. of high-pressure powder, using 
metal-patched ball of 2735 grs. This rifle was 
used and described by Adam Moore, the cele- 
brated New Brunswick guide. 

Maj. Charles W. Hinman, a member of the 
Massachusetts Rifle Association, and a noted 
shot and big game hunter, last year had the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company to make 
him a .45490 single-shot Winchester nickel-stee! 
barrel. Mr. Hinman loaded his cartridges with 
60 grs. W. A. Laflin & Rand powder and used a 
405-gr. metal-patched ball. He estimated his ve 
locity at 2.000 feet per second, which would give 
him about 3.600 pounds striking force. I think 
this shows that Winchester actions are second 
to none. 

If Mr. Funke will take pains to inform him 
self on the subject, I think he will find that it 
is not Mr. Bowker that is talking through his 
hat. P. J. BOWKER 

Wakefield, Mass., April 3. 
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FOR A NATIONAL INDOOR LEAGUE. 


(Continned from the April number.) 


“To the Gallery Rifle Clubs of America: 


“Greeting—In view of the evident interest 
taken in the various suggestions that a Na- 
tional League of Gallery Rifle Clubs be formed, 
the writer has taken it upon himself to draft 
a scheme for the organization of such a league, 
to outline in a general way its objects, powers, 
government and methods, and to submit the 
whole to the fraternity. 

‘This scheme is not offered as a perfected 
arrangement, but is submitted merely as an 
outline which will be principally useful as a 
basis for argument, and as a means to ascer- 
tain the general sentiment. 

“Those interested are invited to enter into 
correspondence ‘with the writer, setting forth 
their objections and suggestions. He will ac- 
knowledge their epistles, put them into com- 
munication with one another, consider their ob- 
jections, and from time to time send out circu- 
lars showing the standing of the question. 

‘1. The name of the association should be 
The National League of Gallery Rifle Clubs of 
America, and its object should be the advance- 
ment of the art of offhand rifle shooting. 

“2. It should have control of all shooting be- 
tween its members, fixing the times and con- 
ditions under which such shooting should be 
done. 

“It should have power to arbitrate all dis- 
putes between its members in regard to shoot- 
ing, and should be enabled to enter into alli- 
ance with other organizations having the same 
or similar objects. 

“3. Any rifle club of not less than ten mem- 
bers resident in the United States or Canada 
should be eligible to membership. 

‘4. Applications for membership should be 
considered only at the annual convention and 
should be accompanied by: 

“(1) The initiation fee of ten dollars; 

(2) The annual dues of ten dollars; 

(3) A list of members in good standing; 

(4) An affidavit as to the exact length of 
the range, measured as prescribed in 
paragraph 16. 

“Dues should be paid in advance at the con- 
vention, 

‘5. The management of the affairs of the 
league in the time between conventions should 
be vested in an executive board consisting of a 
president, vice president, statistical officer, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The duties of this board 
should be purely administrative and it should 
meet as often as necessary for the transaction 
of business. 

“6. The president should be elected at the 
annual convention and should choose his cab- 
inet from the membership of his club. 

‘7. The president should perform all the 
usual duties of his office; in his absence the 
vice president should take his place. 

“8. The statistical officer shauld keep the 
records of all matches and should from time to 
time issue printed statements showing the 
standing of the members in the matches. 

“He should receive a salary proportionate to 
the volume of his work. 

“9. The secretary should keep the roll of 
membership, conduct the correspondence, keep 
the minutes of all meetings of the board and 
the convention, and should send out all no- 
tices required to be given. 

“‘He should be allowed a stenographer for all 
SSePCEDORTENSS and for record in the conven- 
tion. 

“10. The treasurer should keep the moneys 
of the league in a bank, in the name of the 
League, and all his checks should be counter- 
signed by the president. He should keep the 
accounts of the league in a book belonging to it 
which should be open to the inspection of the 
board at any time. He should report fully to 
the board six months before the convention and 
again at the convention; both reports should 
be audited and printed for distribution. He 
should furnish a bond of a surety company at 
the expense of the league and should pay bills 


only when authorized by the board or the econ- 
vention, 

“ll. An annual convention should be held at 
which the executive board should report its do- 
ings and the finances. The accounts of the 
treasurer should be audited by a committee of 
the convention. Applications for membership 
should be received. Annual prizes should be 
awarded, the shooting program adopted, and 
any other necessary business transacted. The 
president should be elected and place and date 
of the next convention should be named. Con- 
densed minutes of the convention should be 
printed for distribution, 

“12. At the close of the convention a big 
shoot should be held, including the individual 
championships. 

“13. This ‘trust’ should be incorporated un- 
der the laws of New Jersey. 

“14. Each member should have one vote, 
and should not have more than three voting 
delegates in the convention, each of whom 
should have a fraction of a vote in proportion 
to the representation of his club, viz., one del- 
egate may cast the whole vote, and two a half 
vote each. 

“15. There are a number of other rules which 
should be a part of the constitution, the gen- 
eral nature of which can be ascertained by ref- 
erence to the aqgoempanying copy of the con- 
stitution of the Willows Rifle and Gun Club of 
Chicago. 

“See article II., sections 9, 10 and 11, as fol- 
lows: ‘Sec. 9. The interest in and use of all 
property of the club shall be equally vested in 
all members, but the interest of any member 
resigning or otherwise ceasing to be a member 
shall revert to the club. Sec. 10. Resignatiens 
shall be made in writing, addressed to the club. 
which shall act upon them, but a resignation 
shall not discharge the member presenting it 
from any unpaid dues or other indebtedness. 
Sec. 11. If a member shal! be charged by an- 
other member, in writing, signed and addressed 
to the club, with conduct injurious to the in- 
terests of the club or at variance with the con- 
stitution and by-laws and rules, the secretary 
may notify the member so charged and if after 
giving him an opportunity to be heard, the club 
shall be satisfied of the truth of the charge and 
that the case demands action, it may request 
him to resign or may suspend him for a period 
not exceeding six months. Should he refuse to 
resign, he may be expelled after two weeks’ 
notice by a majority of a regular meeting.’ 

“See article IT!., section 3, as follows: ‘Sec. 3. 
No minor shall hold any elective office.’ 

“See article V., sections 1, 2, 3 and 4, as fol- 
lows: ‘Sec. 1. No person shall have authority 
to make purchases or create debts on account 
of the club unless specially authorizea to do so 
by the club. Sec. 2. No debts beyond the cur- 
rent monthly receipts and one-half the amount 
of cash in the treasury shall be created with- 
out a majority vote of the members present at 
a meeting specially called for that purpose. 
Sec. 3. Any indebtedness legally incurred as 
above provided shall be the indebtedness of the 
club and the active members, if necessary. shall 
bear the same by equal installments. Sec. 4. 
When the dues or other indebtedness of 
any member shall remain unpaid for a period of 
sixty days, his name and the amount he owes 
shall be posted in the club rooms and a state- 
ment of his account mailed to him. If his dues 
are still unpaid sixty days thereafter, he may 
be expelled from the club by a majority vote.’ 

“See article VI., section 5, as follows: ‘Sec. 
5. Seven active members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business.’ 

See article VIII., amendments, as follows: 
‘This constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the active members present at 
the annual meeting, provided that the proposed 
amendment shall have been read at the pre- 
vious meeting and that a copy shall have been 
mailed to each active member at least three 
weeks before the annual meeting.”’ 

“See page 9, article II., as follows: ‘All no- 
tices required to be given to members under the 
constitution, by-laws or rules of order of the 
club shall be deposited in the mail by the 
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proper officer directed to the last known resi- 
dence of the members and they shall be held to 
have received such notices three days after they 
shall have been so mailed.’ : 

“See page 10, articles V., VI.: ‘V. Meetings 
shall be governed according to Robert's Rules 
of Order. VI. The order of business at regular 
meetings shall be: 1, reading of minutes and 
reports; 2, unfinished business; 3, new business; 
4, reading of papers, debates or addresses: 5, 
general discussion. This order of business may 
be changed by a majority vote of the meeting. 
VIL.. as follows: VII. The order of business at 
annual meetings shall be: 1, roll call; 2, annual 
address of the president; 3, annual report of the 
first shooting master; 4, award of annual prizes; 
5, annual report of the secretary; 6, annual re- 
port of the treasurer; 7, election of auditing 
committee; 8 reports of other committees; 9, 
consideration of reports of officers and com- 
mittees; 10, special business; 11, election of offi- 
cers.’ 

“16. All league shooting should be at 75 feet 
offhand, and the range should be measured 
from the face of the target to the shooter's 
side of the screen or other permanent barrier 
behind which he stands. 

“17. Paper targets printed from electrotypes 
furnished by the league should be used. 

“18. Any .22-caliber, rim-fire rifle with any 
sights should be allowed. Devices to aid in 
holding should be only such as are arranged for 
and held or euppecses by the hands only. 

“19. Rules should be provided covering mis- 
fires, hangfires, accidental discharges. shooting 
on the wrong target and firing too many shots 
on target. 

“20. In all league shooting at home, the 
correct scores, certified by two officers of the 
club and accompanied by the targets used 
should be forwarded to the statistical officer, 
carriage prepaid, and no such scores should be 
recorded by him unless shot on league targets 
and accompanied by a fee which shall be for 
the purpose of printing and mailing the state- 
ments necessary to keep the members informed 
of the progress of the match, to pay his salary 
and to provide prizes. 

“Of the benefits to be derived from the league 
there can be no doubt: a program could be ar- 
ranged requiring each member to shoot a spec- 
ified number of matches with every other mem- 
ber, one every week, and it is a simple matter 
to arrange that scores shot in league matches 
should be also counted in club matches. 

“The uniformity of conditions will be val- 
uable to all alike, the whole business of the in- 
ter-club shooting will be much simplified and 
plenty of such shooting provided. 

FRANK M. GARDEN, 

414 East Chicago Avenue. Chicago, Ill 





THE “J. C.” HAND TRAP. 


A new, up-to-date invention for throwing clay 


targets is the “J. C.’’ Hand Trap. made by the 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Mitchell Manufacturing Company, London 
Ohio, an illustration of which appears on this 
page. This trap will successfully throw any of 
the clay targets now in use, giving a life-like 
representation of a bird in flight. This is ac- 
complished by a swinging arm pivoted in a 
hand supporting frame; the motive force is 
supplied by means of a suitable spring, the ten- 
sion of which may be adjusted to regulate the 
speed of the target's flight. The target is car 
ried and thrown from an especially designed 
carrier that ts simple in construction and ad 
justment, and guaranteed to break less targets 
than any other carrier on the market. The tar- 
get is released by means of a simple hand trig- 
ger, and the angle and elevation of the target's 
flight is regulated by the operator, it being only 
necessary to point the trap in the desired di- 
rection. 

The trap is constructed of the best grade of 
malleable iron, reducing the probability of 
breakage to a minimum. The carrier is of stee) 
punchings and the motor spring of fine tem- 
pered steel. It is finished in oxidized bronze, 
which not only gives it a handsome appearance 
but prevents rust and corrosion, and it weighs 
but six pounds. 

The possibilities for pleasure in this trap are 
many. as it can conveniently be carried by out- 
ing parties of two or more who might want to 
include clay target shooting as a part of the 
day's enjoyment, and it can be used by begin- 
ners in practice work. It is also handy where 
regular club grounds are not available, and by 
its use shooters have an opportunity of initiat- 
ing their friends and members of the family 
into the delights of this popular sport. 





The nineteenth annual tournament of The 
Sportsman's Association of the Northwest (at 
inanimate targets) will be held in Dayton. 
Washington, June 25, 26, 27, 1908. The marked 
increase in interest which is being taken this 
season in matters pertaining to trap shooting 
and more especially to the annual tournament 
all over the above-mentioned territory. already 
makes it an assured fact that the attendance 
this year will largely exceed that of any former 
year. The committee in charge is composed of 
George B. Baker and F. C. Hindle. 


Mr. C. M. Daiss, secretary of the Columbia 
Pistol and Rifle Club of San Francisco, has 
sent us newspaper clippings telling of the death 
of Mr. F. H. Bushnell, one of the most popular 
sportsmen and riflemen on the Pacific coast. 
Mr. Bushnell passed away on March 22d as the 
result of an operation for appendicitis. 


While in Santa Rosa. California, lately. we 
had the pleasure of seeing a genuine Manton 
The gun is a 10-gauge., with 32-inch barrel 
finely stocked and finished throughout, and in 
perfect condition. On the rib it bears the fol- 
lowing: “Jos. Manton, No. 6. Hollis St.. Cav- 
andish Square, London.’’ Mr. George A. Stone. 
a clever sportsman, is the lucky owner of this 
beautiful specimen of Manton'’s work 

















Queries and Answers. 











F. D. McQueen, Garrison. Utah.—Please ad- 
vise me with information on the following 
points: (1) Can the .38-55 high-pressure cart- 
ridge be used in the '93 Marlin rifle with safety 
and is it all right for hunting? (2) Can the ‘98 
Marlin, with fancy pistol grip and forearm 
checked, be obtained in Denver without a spe- 
cial order to the factory? 


Answer.—(1) Yes. (2) No. 


. George T. Squire, Columbus Ave., Van Nest. 
N. Y¥.—() Can you tell me where I can pur- 
chase a Sharp's .45-125 rifle in serviceable con- 
dition. (2) Can you tell me if the _ .50-100-450 
Winchester has as long killing range as the 
Sharp's? 

Answer.—(1) Write William Read & Sons, 107 
Washington street. Boston. or Francis Banner- 
man, 534 Broadway, New York. 


L. E. Nelson, Beshoar, Colo.—l am thinking 
of buying a .25-35 Winchester rifle for deer and 
antelope. Is it heavy enough? 


Answer.—It is certainly heavy and powerful 
enough for the game mentioned. Its trajectory, 
as an example, is as follows: At 100 yds., 2.4 
Inches; at yds., 5.13, and at 300 yds., 13.86— 
almost the same as the .30-30. which is consid- 
ered by many to be the best deer and antelope 
gun made. 


R. E. Cryder, 192 E. Seventh street, Chicago. 
-A party of us are going to make an overland 
journey by wagon from here to southwestern 
Colorado, leaving Chicago the first of next 
July and passing through Denver. Will you 
please advise of a desirable route from the Mis- 
sissippi river to Denver, where water, grass. 
ete.. can be found? 


Answer.—If you would prefer a_ southerly 
route out of Chicago through St. Louis, we 
would hardly know what to say of the roads 
from St. Louls to Kansas City. except that they 
are very hilly. From Kansas City west through 
Kansas they are very sandy. and therefore 
would not be as passable during July—the dry 
season—as those of a northern route. The roads 
of Iowa are equally as hilly as those of Mis- 
souri, if the central portion of the state is ad- 
hered to. We traveled on the road between 
Omaha and Denver on a wheel and know that 
during July the roads would be good along the 
Union Pacific line. If this route is selected we 
would advise your eng the Union Pacific 
from Omaha to Snyder. via Julesburg, and from 
Snyder to Denver via the Burlington line, The 
northern route is composed of more adobe than 
sand and as July is a i 4 season in Nebraska 
and Colorado, the roads should be good. 


A. H. Davis, Loveland. Colo.—Can an Eng- 
lishman come to this country and kill our pro- 


tected game, or in fact violate any of our 
game laws, without being liable to prosecution 
the same as an American citizen? 


Answer.—All foreigners, whether of English 
nationality or not, are amenable to all our laws 
including the game law, and therefore can be 
pressoutet the same as a citizen of the United 
States. 


J. O. Winford, Forest City. Ark.—Will you 
please inform me of what material it is the 
best to make a portable dark room? I want to 
make one that I can set up in a few minutes. 
and take down and pack in a trunk, with rest 
of outfit. 

Answer.—Two thicknesses of a good quality 
of farmer’s satin should be sufficiently light- 
proof for a dark-room, and suitable for a port- 
able one by reason of the fact that folding does 
not crack the material, while it is sufficiently 
porous to give some ventilation. 


E. E. Howard, Rand, Colo.—Please inform 
me what is the muzzle energy of the 6 mm. 
(236) U. S. Navy cartridge. I have never been 
able to find out what it is. 

Answer.—The muzzle energy of this cart- 
ridge is 2550 feet per second, the striking force 
2663 foot pounds, while the trajectory is the 


flattest of ony gun made, being .76 at 100 yds 
and 3.48 at 4 


Alvaie Beckwith. Lincoln. Neb.—Will not one 
of the readers of Outdoor Life favor us with an 
article on how to build a house-boat and shan- 
ty-boat. and how to run one on large rivers? 
I am going to take a trip soon requiring such a 
boat, and hove to see the subject mentioned in 
your columns by “fone who knows.” 

Answer.—We hope some of our subscribers 
will so favor us. 


J. M. Collier, Fresno, Calif.—Can you tell me 
where I can get wild turkey eggs for hatching 
purposes? 

Answer.—We cannot. but hope some of our 
subscribers can favor Mr. Collier with the de- 
sired information. 


Wm, J. Marshall. Stamford, Conn.—Can you 
tell me what the killing range of the Winches- 
ter .50-100-450 rifle is? 


Answer.—The above rifle has 200 ft. greater 
velocity and a somewhat flatter trajectory (with 
about the same penetration) than the .45-70-500 
Springfield. The limit of accurate range of the 
"45-70-50 is about 800 yds. The .50-100-450 would 
probably not be quite as accurate at any range. 
but would have sufficient killing power at above 
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NOTICE. 


We wish to notify our readers that we have 
discontinued the advertisement of the Conley 
Manufacturing Company, St. Joseph, Missouri, 
This is not the first time that we have been 
compelled to refuse further publication to the 
advertising of a company using our pages, and 
it will probably not be the last. We have had 
complaints from our subscribers that goods or- 
dered from the above company were not de- 
livered, and that they were derelict. generally 
in fulfilling their obligations. 

The Conley company started a few years ago 
by manufacturing a combination shooting coat 
that gave great promise as a popular garment 
for duck shooters especially, and it is deeply re- 
gretted the’ we must take the measure men- 
tioned. However, we feel to a certain extent 
responsible for the actions of our advertisers 
toward our readers, and will therefore never 
continue to run the space of an advertiser 
whom we know to be either untrustworthy or 
negligent in fulfilling his orders. 





A REEL STORY. 


It was early in the morning; rather early 
for most people to be out, but Mr. Jones liked 
early rising, and early morning walks. He of- 
ten quoted the old saying, “The early bird gets 
the worm.’’ It is difficult to Know how many 
good things had come to Jones from this habit 
of his. but this particular morning he did get 
something which led to his having many a fine 
time, and catching many a fish. 

It happened this way: He had just come out 
of his house, and had started up the street, 
when close to the walk. and partially hidden in 
the grass he saw something shining. It aroused 
his curiosity (Jones was a curious man), and 
he picked it up. It was a piece of bright tin 
shaped like a frying pan, and on it were 
stamped these words, “Fish with the Martin 
Automatic Fish Reel. manufactured at Ilion. 
N. Y.”’ Jones read this carefully. ‘“‘Martin Au- 
tomatic Fish Reel.’’ he thought to_ himself: 
“that is the kind of reel I have seen advertised; 
they are automatic; when you get a strike you 
press some lever and your line is kept taut. 
The fish can’t get any slack line. That fellow I 
met last summer had one, and he had the best 
luck of any in the party. I meant to have one, 
but when I came home I was so busy I forgot 
about it. Now, I am going to get one.”’ 

Jones had been walking slowly: he quick- 
ened his steps. and reaching home, at once 
wrote out an order for a reel, and sent it to 
the Martin people. In two days the reel was 
delivered to him. 

“Did he like it?’’ you are asking. “Did it do 
what it was advertised to do?’ Well, you just 
ask Jones about it; ask him about the thirteen 
and three-quarter-pound trout he caught: he 
will tell you. 

Moral: Use the Martin Automatic Fishing 
Reel, and catch fish. 





LARGE CALIFORNIA FIRM. 


Upon entering the immense sporting goods 
establishment of the Wm. H. Hoegee Company 
at Los Angeles, California, the eye is first at- 
tracted with the elaborate decorations of bunt- 
ing which envelop the walls and ceilings, inter- 
mingled with everything in the sporting goods 
line. The rapid growth of this house has been 
marvelous. Starting in the business but twelve 
years ago, with only one room, 12x14 feet in 
size, it has gradually increased until at the 
present time it covers three floors, the entire 
length of a block. with a frontage of sixty- 
seven feet, or 90.000 square feet of floor space. 

A sight in itself is the factory where canvas 
goods are manufactured. It is equipped with 
the most modern machinery, including a corps 


of skilled workmen. Here everything imagina- 
ble is made—tents, awnings, sails, hammocks, 
hunting clothing, uniforms, flags, banners, etc. 

Each and every department is exclusive of 
the others, and this method of organization 
renders each department practically a business 
in itself, and makes the salesman in that de- 
partment a “‘specialist’’ in his line. 

The marine department is one of the most 
interesting in the store: here will be found ev- 
erything for the yachtsman, fisherman, canoe- 
ist, sailor, boat and ship builder This line 
covers ship chandlery of all kinds. boat and ca- 
not fittings, gasoline engines, folding boats, ca- 
noe fittings, gasoline engines, folding boats, ca- 
fine brass goods, in which the line is very com- 
plete, comprising many articles not found else- 
where this side of the Atlantic seaboard. As 
manufacturers of tine yacht sails. it is only 
necessary to state their sails are considered 
second to none, the fast yachts in southern Cal- 
ifornia nearly all carrying Hoegee sails. 

Anybody visiting Los_ Angeles should cer- 
tainly visit the Wm. H. Hoegee Company's 





store, where everybody is treated curdially. 

Mr. H. W_ .Bickford, expert gunsmith ia 
charge of the Wm, H. Hoegee Company gun re- 
pair shop, makes a specialty of making fine 
rifle and pistol barrels. He has invented and 
completed a rifling machine that is marvelously 
accurate. The machine gives any pitch of 
rifling from straight to one turn in six inches, 
either right or left-hand, increase or uniform 
twist. The machine will rifle any caliber from 
.22 to .50, and any length of barrel up to 36-inch. 
He also makes a specialty of re-bluing revolv- 
ers and gun actions. The re-bluing Mr. Bick- 
ford does is not cheap oil or acid bluing, but 
his work is the beautiful high polished blue- 
black as found only on the most expensive 
guns. Mr. Bickford also makes telescope sights. 
either for hunting or target rifles. They are 
finely made and practical ‘n every respect. He 
personally proves every piece of finished work 
before it leaves the shop. making it practically 
impossible for poor work to get out. All rifle 
and pistol barrels are tested at the range and 
must make a small group. 

We present herewith a picture of the above 
company’s building in Los Angeles. 
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On receipt of price we will send any of these books, postpaid, to any address. 
If registration is desired, 10 cents extra should be sent. 
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CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
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A NEW MODEL STEVENS. 


The Stevens “Model 1903" single-trigger ac- 
tion single barrel shotgun, is novel in its mech- 
anism and is said to embody features that wil! 
enter largelv into firearms of the future. The 
top snap is dispensed with and the trigger 
serves to open the gun as well as discharge it. 
When the hammer is down, pressure of the 
trigger pulls back the locking bolt, and the gun 
is opened; the hammer must be down to ac- 
complish this. The cocking of the arm is inde- 
pendent. The solid locking bolt is designed to 
prevent the gun getting shaky, even with se- 
vere and long use. The hammer of this gun is 
so fitted in the frame as to thoroughly protect 
the working parts. The mainspring and lock- 
ing bolt spring are made of specially tempered 
coil spring wire, so arranged as to give a relia- 
ble, smooth and easy-working mechanism. This 
gun is specially designed for smokeless powders 
and all parts are interchangeable. Three of the 
guns of this model are described as follows: 

No. 160—Trigger action, low rebounding ham- 
ber; special “‘electro-steel’’ barrel, choke-bored 
for nitro powder; pistol grip; walnut stock; 
rubber butt-plate; drop-forged frame, case 
hardened; patent forearm fitted with metal 
joint; 12 and 16-gauge has 28, 30 and 32-in. bar- 
rel and 20-gauge has 26 and 28-in. barrel; 12 and 
20-gauge weigh 6% lbs., and l6-gauge weighs 6% 
ibs. 

No. 165—Same description as No. 160. but with 
addition of automatic shell ejector; same 
gauges, lengths and weights. 

No. 170—-Same as No. 160 except has auto- 
matic shell ejector and pistol grip cap and pis- 
tol grip and forearm are checked: same gauges 
lengths and weights. 





WATERPROOFING BOOTS. 


There is one thing over which sportsmen find 
much difficulty, and that is, to secure a prep- 
aration which will absolutely waterproof hunt- 
ing boots. There isn’t one so-called waterproof 
boot out of ten that will keep out water when 
the wearer wades through snow, ice, bogs and 
water all day long in search, for instance, of 
elk. goats or sheep in the higher elevations. We 
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have spent many a night in ambitiously soaking 
our boots with beeswax and tallow and other 
preparations. only to find them not only not 
waterproof after our work, but so stiff from 
the cold in the morning that we couldn’t get 
them on. 

Our attention has been called to a prepara- 
tion called “‘Viscol,’’ which, if we may judge by 
boots treated with it which we have seen, as 
well as by the abundant testimonials recom- 
mending it, appears to be the final solution of 
this problem. For sportsmen it is not necessary 
alone to secure an absolute waterproof vrep 

















Uncle Sam says it’s 
all right 


Uncle Sam, in the person of ten of his government officials, is always in charge of every 
department of our distillery. During the entire process of distillation, after the whiskey 
is stored in barrels in our warehouses, during the seven years it remains there, from the 
very grain we buy to the whiskey you get, Uncle Sam is constantly on the watch We dare 
not take a gallon of our own whiskey from our own warehouse unless he says it’s all right. 
And when he does say so, that whiskey goes direct to you, with all its original strenyth, rich- 
ness and flavor, carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARAN- 
TEE of PURITY and AGE, and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. That's why 
HAYNER WHISKEY is the best for medicinal purposes. That's why it is preferred for 
other uses. That's why we have over a quarter of a million satisfied customers. That's 
why YOU should try it. Your money back if you're not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.00 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER'S SEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD RYE for $4.00, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if you don't find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense, and your 84.00 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, you are notoutacent. Better let 
us send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 
— to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what's 
nside. 

If you can use 20 Quarts or can get some of your friends to join you, 
we will send you 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid, thus 
saving you 00. e have been in business over 3d years and have a 
paid-up capital of $500,000.00 so you run no risk. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINN. DAYTON, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. 
it) DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866 





We are the only Distillers in this Country selling direct to Consumers. Like every success, we 
have imitators who “claim” tobe distillers. They are not Distillers and have no Connection with a 
Distillery. For proof, you need not take our word. Just see the government reports. They are sim 
ply dealers, and can “doctor” their whiskey as much as they like and call it any age,for unfortun 
ately the Government does not control dealers as it does distillers. Now these dealers arein busi 
ness for profit, so when they offer 8 to 12-year-old whiskey for the same or less money than we, as 
distillers can ®ell 7-year-old, the inference is plain, Their whiskey is not the age they claim and is 
adulterated and watered. The cheaper they sell, the more water and adulteration you get. Beware 
of our imitators. 

If y- » want honest whiskey, direct from our own distilleries, with all the original richness and 
flavor, carrying a United States registered distiller's guarantee of purity and age and saving you 
dealers’ enormous profit, then accept the offer we make you above. It is backed by a company with 
a capital of $300,000.00 paid in full, the proud reputation of 30 years continuous success, and overa 
quarter million satistied customers, so you run no risk. The Hayner Distilling Company. 
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aration, but one that will not harden the leather 
as well. The following is a portion of the di- 
rections for waterproofing boots: ‘“‘Set them in 
a pan, and into the pan pour Viscol until the 
soles of the shoes are completely covered. Let 
them stand in the Viscol over night; in the 
morning take them out and rub them off with « 
cloth. Pour the Viscol back into the can and 
close the can tightly. If the Viscol were lefi 
standing in the open pan, it would get so thick 
that it would not go into the leather.’’ One 35- 
cent can is sufficient to thoroughly waterproof 
a pair of boots. C. F. Edmond, Barclay block, 
Denver, is the western agent. 





LEFEVER ARMS CO.’S CATALOGUE. 


The new and handsome catalogue of the Le- 
fever Arms Company is just to hand. It is 
gotten out in the artistic and pleasing style 
characteristic of the literature of this company, 
and illustrates nine models of Lefever guns 
ranging from the “Optimus” grade ($400) down 
to the Dunston Special, listing at $39. Any of 
these grades are fitted with an automatic shell 
ejector at an additional cost of $15. Valuable 
tables of pattern, bores, powder charges, etc., 
are shown, which makes the new catalogue 
doubly valuable. 

Among the several advantages claimed for 
Lefever guns may be mentioned the improved 
self-compensating bolt (making it impossible for 
the gun to open when discharged with heavy 
loads), the taper-boring system (being a taper 
of bore from breech to muzzle), long frame 
(which increases strength of action), and the 
high grade of the material used. The catalogue 
is sent free to any one on request. 





AN IDEAL BOAT. 


The catalogue of the Old Hickory Chair Com- 
pany, Martinsville, Indiana, ‘“‘About a Boat,” 
gives an accurate description of the “only suc- 
cessful section boat,’’ and shows in a convinc- 
ing way that there is no possibility of an aeci- 
dent of any kind. that the boat is as strong 
and rigid as any boat made, and that it is an 
ideal boat for the fisherman, sportsman and 
hunter. They are made of galvanized sheet 
steel, never have to be seamed or caulked, and 
are guaranteed. The publishers of this maga- 
zine examined and tested them very thoroughly 
—and—well, we bought a boat. 

The whole make-up of this boat is excellent, 
the minnow well, live box and folding boat 
seats being the most complete and practical 
we have seen. This company equips this boat 
with a %-horse-power gasoline engine. This 
does not interfere with its nesting. and you can 
buy a 16-foot launch that can be nested and 
checked as baggage anywhere, for $140. The 
launch complete with all equipment weighs less 
than 200 pounds. The catalogue of this con- 
cern is well worth the asking. 





CADILLAC AUTOS. 


In this issue will be seen the advertisement of 
A. T. Wilson, 1548 Broadway. Denver, in which 
is shown a cut of his Cadillac gasoline touring 
car, for which he is agent. Before closing for 
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the agency of these machines, which include 
four different styles, Mr. Wilson studied care- 
fully the good points of all the machines which 
were open for agencies in the West. The Cadil- 
lac has been creating quite a furore of favorable 
comment wherever it has been introduced and 
we expect to see many more of these machines 
sold in the West under Mr. Wilson's handling. 
A handsome catalogue fully describing and il- 
lustrating this machine will be sent gratis to 
—s one writing to Mr. Wilson at the above ad- 
ress. 





STRONG WORDS. 


Salina, Kansas, Jan. 15, 1902. 

To Whom It May Concorn:—We most highly 
recommend The Natural Body Brace Company 
and its manager, Mr. Howard C. Rash, as relia- 
ble, courteous and truthful. 

It is perfectly safe to send money to them. 
and their patrons may feel absolutely certain 
of fair and honest treatment. 

When a Brace bought of them, under their 
free trial offer, is returned at the end of thirty 
days’ trial, the price paid for it is refunded im- 
mediately. Respectfully, 

THE FARMERS NATIONAL BANK, 
By Chas. F. McAdams, Cashier. 


A CALIFORNIA INVENTION. 


One of the most popular sportsmen in south- 
ern California is Mr. Joseph Singer, one of the 
proprietors of the Southern California Arms 
Company, Los Angeles. Mr. Singer’s store is 
the rendezvous of the rifleman, the trap shoot- 
er and the fisherman. It is here they meet and 
vie with each other in swapping lies about the 
biggest fish, the largest deer and the best rifle 
score. They are even considering the advisabil- 
ity of forming an indoor organization to com- 
pete with the famous Hot-Air Club of Denver. 
than which no greater or more notorious lying 
organization exists on the globe. The boys 
who congregate around Singer's, however, will 
not lie about the game country, the fishing 
streams or about the best gun implements or 
fishing tackle. All prevarications are thrown to 
the winds when a stranger goes amongst them 
and wants a bit of information. We would 
therefore advise any of our readers visiting that 
hotbed of sportsmen and e~ortsmen’s resorts, 
southern California, to visit Singer's stére in 
Los Angeles. Any sportsman in California can 
tell the street and number. 

Mr. Singer's long experience in rifle shooting 
has induced him to turn his mind to the per- 
fection of a palm rest and finger lever which is 
one of the best things in the line we have seen. 
This lever is so made that by holding the first 
two fingers together the shooter can pull the 
trigger by one action of the hand, thereby re- 
ducing flinching and its results to an absolute 
minimum. Although this guard and lever is 
especially adapted to the Winchester action, 
yet Mr. Singer can fit it to any rifle. His palm 
rest is used by a large number of western rifle- 
men, and is pronounced by those who use it to 
be the best made. It is adjustable so that the 
handle can be placed at any angle to fit the 
hand. . 


S(NGFR'S PALM REST AND FINGER LEVER. 
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DICKEY BIRDS. 





The Denver Trap Club have adopted the DICKEY 
BIRD and will use the Target at THE GRAND 
WESTERN HANDICAP TOURNAMENT, 
JUNE 9 TO 33. Targets will be thrown 50 yards 
from an AUTOMATIC SPRING TRAP # # » 


GETUN LINE BOYS! WRITE THE DISTRIBUTORS 


The Denver Stove & Hardware Company, 
1645-1653, ARAPAHOE STREET, fiikn'boor rrom 4710 stRErT 














Mr. L. B. Fleming, of Pennsylvania, 
Won the High Amateur Average 
Of the United States for 1902. 


Of course, 
Mr. Fleming shot “INFALLIBLE.” 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
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THE BASEBALL CONTRACT. 


The baseball situation. so far as the official 
ball is concerned, is getting exceedingly warm. 
Spalding and Reach control a majority of the 
officials of the several leagues and as these offi- 
cials have the appointing of the several commit- 
tees on rules, which will soon meet to adopt a 
uniform code, the chances of the Victor or any 
other company are exceedingly slim, as there is 
a deep-laid scheme to readopt for a period of 
years the Spalding and Reach balls for all of 
the leagues. This. as can readily be under- 
stood, means another monopoly. The Victor 
has, however, some good fighters in the swim 
and may be able to secure recognition. 

It certainly is a business proposition for the 
leagues to have at least one competing house 
eligible to make propositions, for it would 
serve not only to guarantee the standard qual- 
ity of the goods but to keep prices down to a 
reasonable basis as well. and if there is any 
need of adopting two balls there is certainly 
need of adopting three on account of two of 
them being made by the same concern and 
there being, therefore. absolutely no competi- 
tion. If the Victor was included with the Spal- 
ding and Reach as the official balls of the asso- 
ciation under the new national agreement it 
does not follow that they would have to use it 
unless they were satisfied with it and with the 
price they were offered at, but it would cer- 
tainly protect them against exorbitant prices 
and poor goods.—Omaha World-Herald. 

The above is only a sample of the methods 
pursued by the Spaldings. Seeing their goods 
in peril of the dead-letter stage by the approach 
of a lively and enterprising competitor, it seems 
they are bent on “‘cinching’’ all the business 
they can, even if it becomes necessary to resort 
to the most stringent means, trusting to good 
luck to steer them through the mire of the 
future 


A TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. H. Clay Glover, New York: 
Dear Sir—My Boston Terrier puppies get 
our Vermifuge when about four weeks old. 
ave tried a score of other remedies, but none 
act like Glover's. 
MRS. ESTHER B. DEFFLEY, 
Boston Terrier Kennels, Providence, R. I 





NOTES. 


The Seneca Camera Company of Rochester 
New York. have issued a circular illustrating 


and describing 
pods. 

We are advised by the Hazard Powder Com- 
pany and E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Company 
of the appointment at their Denver branch of 
Mr. W. C. Howard as general sales agent. 

Schoverling. Daly & Gales of 302 Broadway, 
New York. have placed on the market “Sloan's 
Portable Daylight Developing Box,”’ for plates, 
retailing at $6.50. Circulars are mailed on re- 
quest. 

At Trenton, New Jersey. April ist, James T. 
Skelly of the Laflin & Rand Powder Company 
made two runs of 52 and high average for the 
day of %6.2 in 180 targets. Mr. Skelly shot 25 
grains of “Infallible.”’ 

At the meeting of the Cripple Creek (Colo- 
rado) Gun Club. April llth, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Larry E. King: vice president, Don V. 
Forrest: secretary-treasurer, C. R. Hutchison; 
executive committee, L. E. King. Don V. For- 
rest, C. R. Hutchison, G. C. Stoddard. Nat 
Thorp, J. A. Woodruff. 

The St. Louis Brass Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, are distributers for a pressed glass prod- 
uct resembling cut glass, which has been given 
the name of “Holophane Glass." This article 


their printing frames and tri- 
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has vertical prisms on the inside, diffusing the 
light, and horizontal peleme on the outside for 
directing the light. his glass is used in con- 
nection with illuminating appliances. 


The Wooderd Curiv Co., 410 Seventeenth street, 
Denver, is poses on the market some beautiful 
samples of the mounted horned toad and min. 
eral ink-stand which they are serding post-paid 
to any address this month for75 cents for the 
horned toad and $1.00 fortheink-stand. We have 
seen these articies, and can say without reserve 
that they are worth double the prices asked. 


_ The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company of 
Chicopee Falls. Massachusetts. has issued an 
elaborate telescope catalogue, which we would 
advise all our rifle and telescopic friends to send 
for. It is thirty-two pages in size and illus- 
trates and describes sixteen different styles of 
‘scopes for the rifle, pocket rifle and pistol. Ex- 
tensive space is also given up to points of use- 
ful information. 


Harbold & Leishman, 654 South Spring street 
Los Angeles California. have purchased the 
old established trunk manufactory and are do- 
ing a fine trade under the name of The Enter- 
prise Trunk Factory. They make gun cases, 
gun trunks and a very fine line of travelers’ 
necessities; a new department will be added 
very soon for the exclusive manufacture of rat- 
tan trunks. Mr, Harbold made the very first 
trunk of this kind ever seen in Los Angeles. 


We are in receipt of the new catalogue of the 
Fred D. Divine Company. Utica. New York. It 
is a booklet that every trout fisherman will en- 
joy reading. whether or not he be in thé mar- 
ket for a new rod. It is gotten up in very 
artistic style and is sent to anyone free on re- 
quest. In the number of years that the Divine 
rods have been on the market they have 
achieved a world-wide reputation, and the same 
careful workmanship and superior material are 
now put into them as in the past. ‘Nuff sed. 


At the store of F. A. Ellis & Son, Denver. 
during the past month we were shown a sample 
of the new Remington No. 7 target and sport- 
ing rifle, illustrated and described in our April 
number. This rifle at once attracts the eye by 
reason of its attractive design and fine finish, 
and if it bears out the reputation achieved for 
other Remington models with which our read- 
ers are familiar, it will be a rapid and ready 
seller. It retails at $24, comes in .22 short, .22 
long rifle, and .25-10 R. F., and weighs 5 to 6% 
pounds. 

We are indebted to Mr. Frank E. Page, ad- 
vertising manager of the Denver Dry Goods 
Company. for a copy of their new spring cata- 
logue. This book is handsomely gotten up. 
and describes and illustrates the m&ny varied 
lines carried by this mammoth concern, which 
has within the past few years grown to be a 
giant of industry and progression. A big line 
of sporting goods, fishing tackle. cameras and 
men's furnishings is carried by the Denver Dry 
Goods Company. and a request on a postal card 
is all that is necessary for any of our readers 
to secure this catalogue of 130 pages. 








A WOMAN’S GRATITUDE. 


A Montana Woman writes in Praise of 
Newbro's Herpicide. 


Butte, Aug. 26.—Newbro Drug Company, City: 
Dear Sirs—For several years I have been trou- 
bled with dandruff, causing me much annoy 
ance, and my hair became very thin. I have 
used Newbro's Herpicide for a month and the 
dandruff has entirely disappeared and my hair 
is becoming much heavier than formerly. New 
hair is growing where there was none, and |! 
am very thankful to you for the benefit I have 
received from Newbro’s Herpicide. Very truly 
yours, MRS. C. B. FOSTER, No. $85 Utah Ave 
Butte. Montana 








